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Judging the Court 

Kudos for the special issue “The 
Case Against the Roberts Court: A 
Decade of Justice Undone” [Oct. 12, 
2015]. It is one of the best issues of 
The Nation that 1 have read. I agree 
completely with your indictment of 
the Roberts Court. In my opinion, 
John Roberts is the worst chief jus- 
tice in the history of the Court except 
for Roger Brooke Taney. 

John A. AIatta 

BRADENTON, ELA. 

It was distressing to read how the 
Roberts Court has turned legal 
precedents against their original 
intent and fashioned them anew to 
serve the rich and powerful. In so 
many ways, American courtrooms 
no longer deliver justice to ordinary 
people. 

David Cole observes [“The Rob- 
erts Court’s Greatest Hits?”, Oct. 12] 
that one more liberal on the Court 
would have made all the difference. 

He also notes how often some conser- 
vative justices voted with their liberal 
colleagues in the past. There was a 
time when the Supremes voted their 
conscience, but that was then and this 
is now. It is no longer possible to give 
the Court’s conservative majority the 
benefit of the doubt when it comes to 
fair play. They are biased and corrupt, 
and they’ve been bought by the likes 
of the Koch brothers, along with the 
state legislators, judges, governors, 
senators, and congressmen who have 
drunk the Kool-Aid of the moneyed 
1 percent. 

For all that, I liked the way your 
writers summarized the issues taken 
up by the Court in the last decade. I 
thought about and was inspired by the 
real people who brought those cases. 
They labored on and fought the good 
fight, even though the odds were 
never in their favor. 

Peter White 

KINGSTON SPRINGS, TENN. 


Hitchens’s Exceptionalism 

In his article “The Kissinger Effect” 
[Sept. 28/Oct. 5], Greg Grandin 
belittles Christopher Hitchens’s 
book The Trial of Henry Kissinger for 
focusing “obsessively on the moral- 
ity of one man, his devil: Henry 
Kissinger.” Grandin continues: “The 
Trial of Henry Kissinger isn’t very use- 
ful and is actually counterproductive; 
righteous indignation doesn’t provide 
much room for understanding.” This 
analysis, of course, implies the shal- 
lowness of history based on the influ- 
ence of individual actors. 

But the body of Grandin’s article 
belies his point by revealing the many 
ways in which Henry Kissinger’s 
powerful influence actually resulted 
in criminal acts of mass slaughter. No 
doubt, in the wider view, Kissinger was 
a product of the psychosis of chauvin- 
istic “exceptionahsm,” but, in a similar 
vein, so were Adolf Hitler, Joseph Sta- 
lin, and Pol Pot. At Salzman 

FAIREIELD, VT. 

Greg Grandin Replies 

I thank A1 Salzman for his letter, 
with which I agree completely. That 
Kissinger has committed war crimes 
is beyond dispute. And while it is 
necessary to document those crimes, 
it isn’t sufficient — or at least it isn’t 
sufficient if the goal is to understand 
the deeper causes of today’s endless 
warfare state. 

The point of Kissinger’s Shadmv is to 
use Kissinger to go beyond Kissinger, 
to see “the total military and economic 
situation.” I myself greatly enjoyed 
H\tc\itns’s f accuse, which fulfilled the 
first mandate of good journalism: It af- 
flicted the comfortable. I know that the 
book continues to irritate Kissinger, 
who is among our most comfortable. 
But that Hitchens’s analysis didn’t do 
much to expose the larger contours of 
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Dem Debate Leans Left 


D a... 

dal moment in American history. As wealth inequal- 
ity metastasizes to unsustainable levels, rich Americans 
and powerful corporations wield unprecedented — and 
growing — control over our politics. Voters are demanding answers. 


This deep dissatisfaction has fueled the surpris- 
ing rise of Bernie Sanders, who now leads Hillary 
Clinton in several key primary states. In Las Vegas, 
the candidates largely followed his lead: There was 
a substantive discussion about free college tuition, 
government action to raise wages, prosecuting Wall 
Street criminals, and expanding Social Security. 
There was even an exchange about the merits of 
socialism. Early in the debate, Anderson Cooper 
actually had occasion to ask, “Is there anybody else 
on the stage who is not a capitalist?” 

The Democrats leaned eagerly left 
throughout the evening. Forty-two per- 
cent of Americans make less than $15 
an hour, and both Sanders and former 
Maryland governor Martin O’Malley 
favor a federal minimum wage of at least 
that much. Hillary Clinton wants a $12 
hourly wage in most of the country, 
though she supports $15 in large urban 
areas. Paid sick leave is also a consensus 
position among the major Democratic candidates, 
as is pay equity. Clinton in particular repeatedly 
pushed “paycheck feminism” during the debate. 

These aren’t stale, market-based solutions, but 
ones that stress government intervention for the 
public good. 

The same is true of the candidates’ plans for Wall 
$treet: Both O’Malley and Banders want to resur- 
rect the Glass-$teagall restrictions on commercial 
banks playing the market with their depositors’ 
funds, and both want to break up too-big-to-fail fi- 
nancial institutions. Clinton, unfortunately, doesn’t 
favor either approach, but her Wall $treet reform 
plan is a serious proposal nevertheless: $he wants 
to strengthen the Volcker rule and boost financing 
for desperately underfunded Wall $treet cops like 
the Commodity Futures Trading Commission. $he 
decried the lack of federal prosecutions against Wall 
$treet malefactors under President Obama, and she 


lamented that “nobody went to jail” following the 
2008 financial crisis. 

In recent years, progressives have launched a 
successful counteroffensive to protect the social 
safety net, seeking to expand vital programs instead 
of simply defending against cuts. All three major 
candidates agree on this, though once again Clinton 
prefers a more timid approach: 8he backs “enhanc- 
ing” Bocial Becurity but did not explicitly support 
expanding benefits across the board. 

The list goes on. The major can- 
didates all favor debt-free college ed- 
ucation, financed by federal and state 
governments. They oppose the danger- 
ous corporate power grab that the Trans- 
Pacific Parmership represents, and they 
want a serious commitment to infrastruc- 
ture and public-works spending. 

This popuhst counteroffensive comes 
just in time. According to The New York 
Times, 158 families have donated nearly half of the 
money going to 2016 candidates, and the donors 
are overwhelmingly white men, many in the finance 
and energy industries. While polls show broaden- 
ing support for economic populism — a majority of 
Americans now favor taxing the wealthy in order to 
expand aid for the poor — these donors are trying to 
buy the democratic process for themselves. 

We need to hear more debates like the one in 
Las Vegas. The Democratic National Committee 
should drop its foolish prohibition on nonsanctioned 
debates, an undemocratic position highhghted by 
the DNC’s decision to exclude Representative Tulsi 
Gabbard from the Las Vegas event’s audience after 
she questioned the policy. There should also be a 
serious focus on foreign policy in the upcoming con- 
tests, a realm in which the leading Democrats have 
not shifted left at all. But for now, on the economy. 
Democrats are playing the right notes. ■ 
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Hart-Celler Turns 50 

An immigration bill that changed us for the better. 

I mmigration is now at the roiling center of the 
2016 presidential-campaign conversation, thanks 
largely to Donald Trump, whose unlikely com- 
mand of the Republican race is based in good part 
on his take on the immigration question. Trump’s 
outrageous lies and shocking prescriptions — build a wall 
along the entire southern US border, deport 11 million 
people, repeal birthright citizenship — are decidedly fringe 
notions. Yet he has succeeded in stoking nativist and racist 
sentiment in the party’s base and pushing the entire Re- 
publican field to the right. One wonders whether he will 
next call for sending the Statue of Liberty back to France. 

I Trump’s anti-immigrant hysterics, to say nothing 
of his party’s successful efforts to paralyze immigra- 
tion reform, are a far cry from the mood 50 years ago, 
when President Lyndon Johnson stood at th e base of 
the Statue of Liberty and capped a very dif- 
ferent moment in US history. Flanked by 
the bill’s sponsors. Vice President Flubert 
Flumphrey, former first lady Jackie Kennedy, 

Senators Robert and Edward Kennedy, and 
others, Johnson signed the Llart-Celler Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1965 and 
reclaimed the idea that America was a nation 
that welcomed immigrants. The act provided 
a dramatic rethinking of immigration policy, influencing 
the patterns of immigration to this day. 

When Johnson signed Hart-Celler, he hailed it as a 
milestone for civil rights — and, in many ways, it was. The 
act’s signal achievement was to abolish the noxious quota 
system, in effect since 1924, that restricted immi- 
gration and allocated visas for permanent residents 
(green cards) according to national origin and race. 
This quota structure favored immigrants from 
Northern and Western Europe, restricted those 
from Eastern and Southern Europe, and excluded 
Asians altogether. Hart-Celler ended this blatantly 
racist system and replaced it with one based on 
individual qualifications, giving preference to those with 
valued skills or with family members in the United States. 
It also set a uniform cap for all countries at 7 percent of 
the annual total. This emphasis on individual merit and 
on treating all nations the same was a quintessential ex- 
pression of the civil-rights ethos of the time. 

In the half-century since Johnson signed Hart-Celler, 
the United States has experienced a wave of mass migra- 
tion not seen since the last great wave at the turn of the 
20th century. Fifty-nine million people have made their 
way to the United States from almost every nation on 
the globe, according to a recent Pew Research Center re- 
port, reshaping the country’s racial and ethnic landscape. 
Today, the foreign-born account for nearly 14 percent of 
the country’s total population, a level not seen since the 
1910s. What’s more, 88 percent of immigrants now come 
from non-European countries — the exact inverse of the 
situation in 1960. 


The Hart- 
Celler Act was 
hailed as a 
milestone for 
civil rights. 


The immigrants who benefited from this new system 
became integral not only to the life of individual cities 
but to the country’s long economic expansion from the 
1980s to 2008. They have supplied labor at both the 
lower and higher ends of the job market, from drywallers 
and agricultural workers to software engineers and hos- 
pital nurses. They have also added immeasurably to the 
nation’s vibrancy, bringing with them new businesses, 
music, literature, culture, and cuisine. In New York City, 
we all eat halal now. 

And yet, for all its transformative merits, the Hart- 
Celler Act did have its inconsistencies, and we are still 
grappling with them today. To begin, it’s worth recog- 
nizing that when Johnson signed the act, neither he nor 
Congress believed that it would increase immigration or 
change the composition of those seeking to come to the 
United States. They considered it a symbolic gesture of 
recognition for American Jews, Itahan- Americans, and 
others whose forebears had streamed into the country 
through Elhs Island in the early 20th century, only to be 
locked ou t by the quota law in 1924. 

More important, for all its liberal inten- 
tions, Hart-Celler was decidedly illiberal in 
crucial respects. It imposed numerical limits 
on the countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
which previously had no such quotas. At 
the same time, it subjected all countries to 
the same maximum of 20,000 new admis- 
sions per year (since 1990, the cap has been 
raised to 26,500). Treating Mexico and India 
“equally” with, say. New Zealand and Belgium reflected 
the civil-rights era’s emphasis on abstract, formal equal- 
ity. However, it also guaranteed that a significant portion 
of Mexican immigration would remain unauthorized, 
because the ongoing labor-market demands far exceeded 
legal avenues for entry. 

Americans, both natural-born and immigrant, have 
suffered the consequences of these limits ever since: more 
than 5.5 milhon people deported since 1965 (not count- 
ing the millions of additional “voluntary departures” and 
“returns”); 11.5 million now living and working in the 
shadows; 4 million US-citizen children with at least one 
undocumented parent; and the continuing, agonizing 
debates over legalization, enforcement, and removal. 
Indeed, while Trump argues that unauthorized migra- 
tion is rooted in Mexico “sending” us the “wrong kind of 
people,” the reality is at once more banal and insidious: 
a structural mismatch, woven into the Hart-Celler Act 
itself, between the visa system and the labor market. 

Still, if Hart-Celler has abounded with unintended 
consequences, a greater historical lesson concerns the 
dynamics of immigration politics. Challenges to the 
national-origin quotas picked up steam after World 
War II, by which time a generation’s shared experience 
of economic depression and war had raised the stakes of 
equal citizenship. Buoyed by the benefits of the GI Bill 
and the postwar economy, European-American ethnics 
enjoyed both a greater sense of power and, perhaps, a 
greater sense of outrage over the injustice of the quo- 
tas. A movement for full and equal inclusion sprang 
up, targeting immigration restrictions along with dis- 

(continued on page 8) 
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THE SCORE/BRYCE COVERT + MIKE KONCZAL 

Dehtr-Fix and Chill 


n a 1937 radio address, the economist 
John Maynard Keynes said that “the 
boom, not the slump, is the right time 
for austerity at the Treasury.’’ The 
time to pay down debt isn’t when the 
economy is weak, since the necessary spend- 
ing cuts and tax increases wouid exacerbate a 
recession, but instead when times are good. 

But what if good times aren’t right for aus- 
terity either? What if we should just service our 
debt— i.e., pay the minimum— and chill? This 
piece of advice is coming from an institution 
that, for many on the left, is synonymous with 
austerity: the International Monetary Fund. The 
IMF’s retiring research chief, Olivier Blanchard, is 
an MIT-trained New Keynesian, and the research 
team he oversaw during the Great Recession 
pushed the discussion into brand-new territory. 
A recent paper by IMF economists Jonathan 
Ostry, Atish Ghosh, and Raphael Espinoza is 
titled “When Should Public Debt Be Reduced?’’, 
and their surprising answer is, for a country 


like the United States, not in the near future. 

As background, the national debt did in- 
crease as a result of the Great Recession. As 
the economy weakened, the government took 
in less in taxes and paid out more in support. 
These “automatic stabilizers” put a floor under 
demand and helped keep the Great Recession 
from turning into the next Great Depression. 

The government deficit increased through- 
out the worst of the recession, before fall- 
ing and leveling off at a low rate. Now the 
deficit is just 2.4 percent of the GDP— lower 
than the average over the past 50 years. 

But the total amount of government debt 
has plateaued at a higher level. In 2007, the 
ratio of debt held by the public to GDP was 
about 35 percent; now it’s 74 percent. 

To understand the IMF’s analysis, we must 
remember that the debt is what economists 


call a “sunk cost,” since the money has already 
been spent. We are left to consider the benefits 
and costs of this spending decision: Would our 
economy benefit most from throwing money 
at the debt, or investing it in something else? 

There can be benefits to lower debt, 
but they don’t provide much value for the 
United States right now. A lower debt level 
can give us breathing room for the next re- 
cession, when we’ll need to borrow again. 

But the United States, with low interest 
rates and the ability to issue significantly 
more debt, already has sizable room. 

Plus the costs of paying down the debt are 
real. Taxes would have to be raised, or spending 
cut, in order to do so, and the costs to society 
of those taxes and cuts are easily greater than 
whatever negligible breathing room they would 
gain us. Worse, in a period of secular stagna- 
tion, with low interest rates, weak demand, 
and consistent crises coming out of China and 
Europe, trying to lower the deficit might just 
be counterproductive, trig- 
gering the very recession 
it was meant to prevent. 

American debt can even 
be an important asset. 
There’s been what finance 
experts call a “safe-asset 
shortage,” or a lack of 
dependable debt that can be used for col- 
lateral in other economic transactions. Only 
the government can provide debt that is safe 
from the business cycle. Before the financial 
crisis. Wall Street bankers tried to financially 
engineer their own safe assets by bundling 
subprime mortgages, which failed disastrously. 
There are already worries that US debt will 
be too low, not too high, to provide enough 
safe collateral in the next financial crisis. 

Finally, we must remember that countries 
aren’t households: They don’t reduce their 
debts by spending them down, but rather by 
holding them steady and growing out of them. 
For a country like the United States, the debt 
is something we ultimately owe to ourselves. 
Since we print the money we use, it simply 
sets the course of our macroeconomic direc- 
tion. Investment in things that increase our 



After World War II, we ran a deftcit, 
but the debt deelined signifteantly 
beeause of higher growth and inflation. 


growth, from infrastructure to education, is a 
better use of spending than reducing the debt. 

Chilling and letting the debt shrink is 
what we did in the aftermath of the Great 
Depression and World War II. Back then, we 
ran a deficit, but the debt declined signifi- 
cantly because of higher growth and infla- 
tion. It is also, if the right course is followed, 
what we’ll do after the Great Recession. 

Mike Konczal 


Massive Public Debt? 
No Big Deal 


Yes, public debt as 
a share of GDP rose 
steeply as a result of 
the Great Recession. 



56 % 

2010 


Here’s why we 
shouldn’t pay it down: 



That money is 
better spent 
elsewhere. 
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Interest rates are low. 


lO-year Treasury rates 
2000 6 . 03 % 2074 2 . 54 % 


Historical high 
in WWII. 
Two decades 
later, back to 
prewar levels 
and falling. 


The debt will 
shrink as we grow 
the economy— just 
as it always has. 
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POISON APPLE 

Steve Jobs’s 
Jobs 


$ 44 , 888 . 16 ; 

Average yearly wage 
in the United States 

$5,155; Average 
annuai saiary of a worker 
in China’s private sector 

$ 3,200 ; Yearly base 

wage of a Foxconn worker 
at the start of 2012 

$ 4 , 200 : Yearly base 

wage of a Foxconn worker 
at the end of 2012, following 
reports on labor practices 


64 %: 


'0. Percentage of 
Foxconn workers who say 
their pay doesn’t meet their 
basic needs, as of 2012 

3 , 000 : Appie logos 

carved by a Foxconn 
iPad worker per shift 



Foxconn empioyees who 
committed suicide in 2010 



Foxconn workers after 
the wave of suicides 
at the company 


25 % : Quota increase 

for Foxconn workers after 
the wave of suicides 


Eric Alterman 

Rotten at the Core 43^ 

The new Steve Jobs biopic ignores some harsh truths about Apple’s innovations. 


A t the press conference for the New 
York Film Festival’s screening of 
Steve Jobs, the film’s screenwriter, 
Aaron Sorkin, and Jobs’s biogra- 
pher, Walter Isaacson, were repeat- 
edly asked to address themselves to the film’s 
central question: “Had he been a bit nicer, could 
Jobs have put a dent in the universe the way that 
he did?” They were both pleased to see the issue 
raised, as it’s a big question (and one that might 
also be asked regarding, say, Pablo Picasso, Ted 
Williams, or Miles Davis, the subject of the 
NYFF’s closing-night film). You will 
be hearing a great deal about it as this 
extraordinary film opens nationwide 
and scoops up countless award nomi- 
nations. But to focus on Jobs’s mer- 
curial personality is also to obscure 
a far more important point about the 
global force he helped to unleash. 

Apple may be the most successful 
corporation of all time. It recently 
reported a quarterly profit of $18 bil- 
lion, the largest in history. Its record for techno- 
logical innovation is unchallenged. It is the most 
admired brand in the world, according to the 
2015 Interbrand Best Global Brands report. And 
its recent market-capital valuation at $765 billion 
(before dropping a bit) is the highest ever for any 
U8 company. Certainly, Jobs’s vision and Apple 
engineers’ execution made this possible. But two 
other factors have contributed mightily to Apple’s 
success: the unconscionable exploitation of the 
people who manufacture its products, and the 
company’s refusal to contribute even a fraction of 
its fair share in taxes. 

We have known for years about the inhumane 
conditions under which Apple’s subcontractors in 
China and elsewhere are forced to work. Human- 
rights and labor-rights groups have addressed 
them, to be sure, but the issue didn’t gain traction 
in the mainstream media until 2011, when the 
performance artist Mike Daisey brought them to 
light in an amazing one-man show at the Public 
Theater in New York. Daisey was later proved to 
have played fast and loose with his facts, but The 
New York Times followed up in January 2012 with 
a multi-part investigation that demonstrated the 
larger truth of his charges. Apple was forced to 
respond and made a series of promises to improve. 
But many of these promises have been repeatedly 


broken or simply ignored. In December 2014, 
the BBC documentary series Panorama secretly 
filmed inside a number of Chinese facilities where 
employees of Pegatron and Foxconn were assem- 
bling the newest iPhones. As the documentary 
noted: “The team found Apple’s promises to pro- 
tect workers were routinely broken. It found stan- 
dards on workers’ hours, ID cards, dormitories, 
work meetings and juvenile workers were being 
breached.” The filmmakers also found tin from 
illegal digs in Indonesia in the phones, as well as 
children working in dangerous open-cast mines. 

In April, Li Qiang, founder and 
executive director of the workers’- 
rights organization China Labor 
Watch, reported that workers from 
Foxconn factories in Chengdu and 
$henzhen were sent to the Quanta 
factory in Changshu to work 12 -hour 
days making Apple watches in order 
to meet the company’s April 24 re- 
lease deadline. “They were forced to 
sleep on a bus to Changshu because 
the factory did not have any space in its dormi- 
tory,” Li wrote. “These workers, from $henzhen, 
have been forced to produce watches in freezing 
temperatures, wearing only thin work uniforms. 
A Changshu hospital said that nearly 100 Quanta 
workers had become sick, among whom more 
than 10 had developed 
severe eczema.” 

$adly, these condi- 
tions are hardly unique 
in the Apple supply 
chain. As the political 
economist Isaac $ha- 
piro explained on the 
Economic Policy In- 
stitute website, Apple’s 
2014 report acknowl- 
edged a compliance 
rate regarding its own 
standards of only 70 
percent — down from 
77 a year earlier. Its enforcement of the hours 
these workers put in is also down from the previ- 
ous year. They are exploited this way despite the 
fact that Apple’s labor costs amount to a tiny frac- 
tion of its profits, especially given the fantastically 
generous compensation packages its top executives 
enjoy, fihapiro pointed out that in 201 1 and 2012, 



To focus on Steve 
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A recent Senate 
investigation 
found that Apple 
has managed to 
pay just 1 per- 
cent in taxes 
on ^74 billion 
of income 
overseas. 


the top nine members of Apple’s executive team received 
compensation packages equal to that of fully 90,000 Chi- 
nese factory workers. 

One can argue that it’s unfair to single out Apple, 
since it is far from the worst of the tech companies in 
this regard. But Apple is undoubtedly the world’s leader, 
its customers the most loyal. (Hollywood isn’t making 
movies about the founders of Samsung, after all.) The 
corporation could easily demand structural changes in 
the way its supply chains are constructed and workers 
are treated. But it can get away with only pretending to 
do so because the vast majority of its customers — to say 
nothing of its fanboy media following — care only about 
the coolness of its latest gadgets, and not a whit about the 
exploitation and misery experienced by the people who 
actually make them. 

Similarly, Apple is just as good at avoiding taxes as it 


is at making iPhones. In 2013, a Democratic Senate staff 
investigation found that by creating mail-slot entities all 
over the world and attributing its profits to them, Apple 
has managed to pay just 2 percent in taxes on $74 billion 
of income overseas. According to Citizens for Tax Jus- 
tice, 18 of America’s largest corporations, led by Apple, 
deployed these tactics to avoid paying $92 billion in US 
taxes last year. And if that isn’t bad enough, Apple — ^which 
has $181.1 billion socked away in offshore accounts — ^is 
among the group of multinationals lobbying Congress to 
grant them a second repatriation tax holiday so they can 
bring an estimated $1.7 trillion home at the significantly 
reduced rate of 6.5 percent. The last tax holiday, passed in 
2004, led to a cut of more than 20,000 US jobs and low- 
ered R&D spending — directly contrary to the arguments 
made on its behalf, the Senate report found. 

If only someone would make a movie about that. ■ 


(continued from page 4) 

crimination in employment, college, and 
law-school admission quotas and exclusion 
from private clubs. Immigration reformers 
drew inspiration from — and marched in 
solidarity with — African-Americans fight- 
ing against the segregation of Jim Crow. 

Throughout the 1950s, however, a 
Republican-controlled Congress blocked all 
bills seeking to repeal the national-origin 
quotas. It was only in the ’60s that legislative 
change finally became possible, for a number 
of reasons. For starters, there was a greater 


liberal sensibility throughout American soci- 
ety. More pragmatically, the Kennedy admin- 
istration considered civil rights an important 
Cold War propaganda tool: Both Jim Crow 
and national-origin quotas undermined the 
United $tates’ claim to be leader of the free 
world. Perhaps most consequential was the 
calculus of electoral demography. Various 
Euro-American ethnics had emerged as key 
voting blocs in the urban-industrial North, 
visible constituents of both organized labor 
and the Democratic Party. It now behooved 
elected officials to listen to them. 


COMIX NATION 


Matt Bors 



SOIVCMOW THtS HAS 
BECOWfc BOOTINE. THE 
PEPORTING IS BOUTINE. 
MV BESPONSE HEK AT 
THIS P001UM IS BOOTINE 
THE conversation IN 
THE AFTEPMATH of it. 


The 89th Congress, elected in 1964, had 
the largest Democratic majority since the 
New Deal. It passed a bevy of Great $ociety 
and civil-rights laws, including the 1965 im- 
migration law. Its sponsors were Philip Hart, 
a liberal Democrat from Michigan known as 
the “Conscience of the fienate,” and Eman- 
uel Celler, the beloved congressman from 
Brooklyn who had served in the House since 
1923 and was perhaps the longest-running 
opponent of national-origin quotas. 

Recalhng the civil-rights history of Hart- 
Celler helps us think about immigration 
reform today. In the postwar years, American 
Jews, Italian -Americans, and other European 
ethnics were the drivers of reform. They 
had allies, of course, and they prevailed only 
when international and domestic politics 
aligned, but they made reform imaginable, 
then necessary, and finally urgent. The same 
could be said about immigration politics 
today. Latinos now make up 18 percent of 
the U8 population and Asians 6 percent, 
compared to 4 percent and less than 1 per- 
cent, respectively, in 1965. Their claims for 
full inclusion — most vividly projected by the 
“Dreamers” — ^have won sympathy across a 
broad swath of the public. Latinos were also 
the key vote in a half-dozen swing states in 
the 2008 and 2012 presidential elections. 

The path to immigration reform may 
again be long and twisted, but the outcome 
can be read in the inexorable facts of de- 
mography. Trump’s shenanigans and the 
ugly nativism he has unleashed may be con- 
sequential in the short run, but in the long 
run, they are irrelevant. MAE NGAI 


Mae Ngai, a professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the author of Impossible. Subjects: Ille- 
gal Aliens and the Making of Modern America. 
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GOD HELP THE CHILD 

Excerpts 
From the 
Tamir Rice 
Report, 

With Regrets 

In a report commissioned by 
Cnyahoga Connty, Ohio, former 
FBI agent Kimberly Crawford 
concluded that the shooting 
of 1.2-year-old Tamir Rice by 
Officer Timothy Loehmann 
was “reasonable.” Here are five 
choice quotes from that report. 

1 “A twelve-year-old with 
a gun, unquestionably 
old enough to pull a trig- 
ger, poses a threat equal to 
that of a full-grown adult 
in a similar situation.” 

C% “The quickest, most ef- 
ficient and practical way 
for a law enforcement officer 
to forcibly bring about a timely 
halt to threatening actions Is 
to deprive the subject’s brain 
of the oxygen necessary to 
continue conscious action.” 


3 “...the fact that the weapon 
possessed by Rice was an 
airsoft gun Is not relevant to a 
review of the reasonableness of 
Officer Loehmann’s actions.” 


4 “...the 911 caller’s uncom- 
munlcated speculations that 
the Individual might be a minor 
and the weapon was ‘probably 
fake’ cannot be considered.” 


5 “Because officers cannot be 
expected to read the minds 
of individuals and determine 
intent, they are instead trained 
to scrutinized [s/c] individuals’ 
behavior for telltale signs.” 



Patricia J. Williams 

Reasoning Away Murder 

When victims' sujfering is less ‘’‘‘real" than police fear, murders look reasonable. 


I n a world of complex and systemic vio- 
lence, legal reason sometimes follows 
an imaginative narrative arc. Take the 
case of Charles K. Goodridge, a com- 
puter programmer in Texas, who sued 
Hewlett-Packard, his employer of nearly a de- 
cade, for racial discrimination. He lost his job as 
part of a settlement in that case. Already in his 
late 40s, he was unable to find other regular work 
and was eventually evicted from his apartment. As 
Anand Jahi, Goodridge’s cousin and a graduate 
student at Princeton, wrote in YES! Magazine, 
“economic devastation turned him into a tres- 
passer.” And so, early on the morn- 
ing of July 9, 2014, Goodridge was 
discovered in the fitness center of his 
former building by Francisco Ruiz, 
an erstwhile neighbor and off-duty 
county constable who moonhghted 
as a security guard for the complex. 

Ruiz returned to his apartment to re- 
trieve his gun and a set of handcuffs. 

He then chased Goodridge into the 
parking lot of the complex, where, 
according to the Harris County DA, he “became 
fearful that Goodridge was going to take his gun 
and kill him with it, so when he gained some dis- 
tance from Goodridge, Ruiz pulled the gun and 
shot [him] twice” in the abdomen. A grand jury 
failed to indict Ruiz for this act. 

This much of the story might never have 
become more widely known but for a recently 
circulated video, from the dashboard camera 
mounted on a responding police car. It shows the 
police failing to administer any first aid whatsoev- 
er, ignoring the injured Goodridge for nearly half 
an hour. What attention he does receive is brief 
but shocking: In what appears to be a much-de- 
layed afterthought, an officer casually walks over 
and roughly yanks the limp, prostrate, gravely 
wounded man onto his side to be handcuffed. At 
another point, Goodridge raises his head, and a 
deputy uses his boot to press Goodridge’s face 
back onto the tarmac. 

Goodridge bled to death from wounds that 
an independent pathologist said he might have 
survived if he’d made it to surgery sooner. As 
The New York Times reported in a masterpiece 
of understatement: “The treatment of Mr. 
Goodridge illustrates complicated issues of polic- 
ing, compassion and medical care on which there is 


DIARY OF A 

MAD LAW 

PROFESSOR 


little consensus on proper police procedure.” 

This story came to light at about the same 
time that Cuyahoga County prosecutor Timothy 
McGinty released two reports by hired experts de- 
claring that the shooting death of Tamir Rice was 
“objectively” and legally reasonable. Rice was the 
12 -year-old killed by Cleveland police after a pass- 
erby called to report a “juvenile” who appeared to 
be brandishing a gun that was “probably fake.” 

In life. Rice was a jocular, good-natured kid who, 
though marked as a “special education” student, 
was deemed “no trouble.” He was well liked by his 
teachers and mentors, and hung out with his big 
sister every day after school at the rec 
center on whose grounds he was killed. 
Rice was overweight — at 5 -foot- 7, he 
weighed 195 pounds — and a bit shy, 
having been persistently bullied by 
some of his peers for wearing the same 
stained and dirty clothes day after day. 
Those who knew him said that he’d 
traded his cell phone for a friend’s 
airsoff-pellet “toy” as a way of pretend- 
ing to be tougher than he was. 

The passerby’s call was reductively translated 
by a police dispatcher to the responding officers as 
a “black male” in the 

park “with gun.” Vid- =^==^= 
eos show that in under 
two seconds. Officer 
Timothy Loehmann, 
a rookie with less than 
a month on the job, 
pulled his gun and fired 
twice, striking Rice 
once in the abdomen. 

From that moment 
on, Tamir Rice was 
referred to as “the sus- 
pect” in nearly all of 
the investigative docu- 
ments except for the forensics report, where, at 
last, in the offices of death, he is listed as a “victim.” 

The problem of translation haunts every as- 
pect of the telling. Rice was generally described 
by neighborhood witnesses as a kid or a “little 
boy.” The responding officers, on the other hand, 
described a man of advanced years and exceeding 
size such that, when Rice arrived in the emergency 
room, the medical team was unable to intubate 
him: Based on “pre-hospital information” (or po- 


When Rice ar- 
rived at the ER, 
the medical team 
was unable to 
intubate him: 
Based on police 
descriptions, they 
expected an adult. 


ILLUSTRATION: RIGHT, ANDY FRIEDMAN; LEFT, CC2.0 
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lice descriptions), “tube selection was for an adult male” 
and was too large to bypass his vocal cords. “Rather than 
delay for a second attempt, decision made to transfer to 
OR” — ^where Rice hemorrhaged to death by early the 
next morning. 

Regarding the much-asked question of why the police 
didn’t shoot to disable rather than kill, Kimberly Craw- 
ford, one of the hired experts and a former supervisory 
special agent for the FBI, dismisses such expectations as 
“Hollywood.” Besides, she adds, “whether Rice looked 
his age or not is irrelevant to the determination of rea- 
sonableness.” She quotes the Seventh Circuit case of 
Pena v. Leombruni-. “Very little mentation is required for 
deadly action. A rattlesnake is deadly but could not form 
the mental state required for a conviction of murder.” 
This, Crawford says, “is not to suggest that law enforce- 
ment officers would shoot a toddler with a gun. Most 
law enforcement officers would rather take a bullet than 


shoot a toddler. However, Tamir Rice was... perfectly 
capable of inflicting death or serious physical injury.” 

That perceived capability underwrites our repeti- 
tive American tragedy. The black superpredator. Our 
enchantment with guns. And, of course, the ubiquitous 
fear of rattlesnakes. 

Crawford writes that “the question of whether [the 
officers] could have avoided the situation had they used 
better tactics is one that is worthy of consideration from 
the perspective of policy and training,” but warns against 
“armchair quarterbacking.” She quotes Smith v. Freeland, 
a Sixth Circuit case, for the proposition that “we must 
never allow the theoretical, sanitized world of our imagi- 
nation to replace the dangerous and complex world that 
policemen face every day.” With Tamir Rice’s sunny, 
shortsighted, little-boy existence thus assigned to the 
realm of a sanitized imaginary, his death may be deemed 
“objectively reasonable.” ■ 


^TWEETTHAT! 


One week ago in 
#Kunduz: Plane 
circling overhead 
strikes MSF’s 
hospital for the 
last time after 
several waves of 
strikes. 

@MSF_USA, 

Doctors Without 
Borders 


SNAPSHOT/DAMIR SAGOLJ 

News Stand 

People are seen reading newspapers on display at a subway station in Pyongyang, North Korea. The govern- 
ment organized a tour for foreign journalists as part of celebrations marking the 70th anniversary of the ruling 
Workers’ Party. 



Calvin Tiillin 


Deadline Poet 


THE FREEDOM CAUCUS 

The OOP’s in disarray. 

The Freedom Caucus wants its say. 
It’s time, they think, to take a stand 
For principles from cuckoo land. 


BACK ISSUES/1940 

Segregating the Dead 


T his brief item 
appeared in 
The Nation 
of August 
31, 1940: “A new 
high in Jim Crow 
segregation was 
reached recently in 
Dania, Florida (near 
Miami). Bodies of 
Negroes buried in 
the Dania cemetery 
were dug up— with 
due legal formal- 
ity— and carefully 
transported to a 
new cemetery re- 
served for Negroes.” 

The little infor- 
mation that exists 
about the episode 
is this: The Dania 
cemetery— on the 
old Dixie Highway- 
had been integrated 
since around the 
turn of the 20th 
century. But after 
a segregated cem- 
etery was opened 
nearby, the remains 
of two dozen early 
black settlers were 
loaded onto a 
truck, driven across 
some railroad 
tracks, dumped in 
the ground, and 
covered with a 
pile of rubble and 
old tombstones. 

In 1985, a man 
named Marvin Mer- 
ritt, now deceased, 
told the local paper 


that the work had 
been done by a 
prison chain gang. 
“They had shackles 
around their legs 
and they were 
cutting away the 
palmettos,” Mer- 
ritt said. “There 
were white guards 
with shotguns try- 
ing to keep all the 
blacks from get- 
ting too close.” 

A year later, Mer- 
ritt attended the 
dedication of a 
granite monument 
commemorating 
the event. “When 
the trumpets of the 
Lord shall sound 
and all these days 
are past,” Merritt 
told the assembled, 
“all these bones 
are going to rise up 
and God is going 
to take them all 
in His hand.” 

The crowd said, 
“Amen.” 

—Richard Kreitner 
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New York is spending billions to proteet its shores from rising sea levels. But will it be enough? 


by JARRETT MURPHY 


Swept away: The 

flooded ramp to the 
Brooklyn Battery 
Tunnel during 
Superstorm Sandy; 
above, the ramp in 
drier times. 





L. PATRICK AND W. SOLECKI, THE CUNY INSTITUTE FOR SUSTAINABLE CITIES 



I N THE DAYS AFTER SUPERSTORM SANDY HIT NEW YORK CITY IN 2012, 

the parking lot at Beach 95th Street in the Rockaways was a commons 
for the dispossessed. A large crowd milled about the New York Police 
Department light tower, where people could charge their cell phones 
and preserve their link to the outside world. An even larger group 
stood in line waiting for trucks carrying relief supplies to pull into the 
lot; one end of the lot was piled with huge timbers ripped from the 
boardwalk and thrown into the street by a raging sea. All across the 
Rockaways — a narrow peninsula on the city’s far southeastern edge that juts 
precariously into the Atlantic Ocean — the air hummed with generators, the 
streets were caked with sand, and cars were scattered across parking lots like 
toys. In the late-autumn gloom, people spoke ominously of what it felt like 
when the sun went down on a peninsula without lights. 

Nearly three years later, on a Thursday in August with 
the Adantic hurricane season ramping up, the same park- 
ing lot was bathed in sunshine as beachgoers threw towels 
over their shoulders, grabbed their coolers, and headed for 
the sound of crashing waves. On their way, they passed a 
table setup by the city’s Office of Emergency Management 
offering flood maps, hurricane-survival tips, and a coloring 
book in which a dinosaur, an octopus, and an anthropo- 
morphized boom-box talk about disaster preparedness. 

Few bathers seemed interested in the brochures as 
beach reading. After all, beyond the dunes, the ocean 
looked anything but menacing — a gleaming stretch of 
blue that bore tanker ships across the horizon and bounced 
children on gentle waves at its edge. Veteran surfers surfed; 
kiters kited from the sand; and bikers hiked on the board- 
walk, past funky beachside restaurants selling beer and bar- 
becue sandwiches. It was the kind of scene that has made 
the Rockaways a much more popular place to visit — and 
even move to — after Sandy than it ever was before. 

There are signs of a new awareness to risk: 50 yards 
from the surfers, an earth-moving machine tore up the 
old wooden boardwalk so that it could be replaced with 
a sturdier concrete version that doubles as a storm- 
surge barrier — part of a generous package of resiliency 
infrastructure that the city has been steadily installing. 

But there is also new investment right along the water, 
with 900 units expected at a snazzy development called 
Arverne by the Sea and plans for more housing at an 80- _ 

acre site called Arverne East. Other smaller but signifi- 
cant projects are also under way. 

Sandy was one of the deadliest and costliest natural ■ 
disasters ever to hit the United States, killing 7 1 people 
and causing $50 billion in damage. Coastal communities 
in three states felt the brunt of the storm, but New York 
City suffered acutely, with 43 deaths and at least $19 bil- 
lion in economic impacts. And, as can easily be seen in 
the Rockaways, the city is where the tensions and trade- 
offs of responding to Sandy — and also preparing for the 
climate change that is likely to make such devastating 
storms more common — are most stark. 

New York City knows it faces a climate -change cri- 
sis. Scientists predict that by 2100, seas along the city’s 
coastline could be six feet higher than today, putting 
more than 800,000 people at risk from major storms that 
will likely become more frequent. But in the face of ris- 
ing seas. New York is showing no interest in pulling back 
from the water’s edge; if anything, the city’s waterfront 


In the face 
of rising 
seas, New 
York is 
showing 
no interest 
in pulling 
back from 
the water’s 
edge. 


will be home to an even larger population the next time 
a hurricane hits. The city is also challenging new Federal 
Emergency Management Agency flood maps that show 
a vastly heightened risk for large parts of coastal New 
York, because, left unchallenged, the maps would trigger 
higher insurance rates that would devastate what’s left of 
the city’s working-class waterfront. 

A few — very few — ^voices from the worlds of planning 
and climate science are calling for a drastically different 
approach, something they call “managed retreat.” That 
means creating a plan now for pulling back from the wa- 
ter when the time comes, including where and how to 
move people, and dealing with the inevitable tensions 
over equity: who gets to stay and who has to go. 

“I think we’re deluding ourselves,” says Ron Shiff- 
man, a veteran city planner. “There’s only so far you can 
kick the can down the road. We know sea-level rise will 
be six feet by the end of the century. That’s an enormous 
amount; we need to be able to plan for it. If we make 
a mistake,” he adds, planners should err on the side of 
“what’s prudent [rather] than on what’s dangerous.” 

There’s no denying that “managed retreat” is a radi- 
cal idea. Few politicians have the courage or the capital 
to float the idea, let alone execute it. And while not un- 
precedented as a concept — small coastal tribes in Alaska, 
Washington State and Louisiana have been forced to be- 
gin doing it — ^New York City would present extraordinary 
challenges of scale. The city’s large and growing popula- 
tion makes relocation hard to contemplate, and the severe 
affordability crisis that’s already making it difficult for 
working-class people to survive in the five boroughs ren- 
ders such shifts downright scary. It’s much nicer to think, 
as urban dwellers have done in 
the past, that New York will , 
find a way to outsmart nature. 

Indeed, the city is mak- 
ing a bet that its nearly 
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$20 billion investment in new protective measures will buy it time to figure out 
exactly what a warmer planet has in store and come up with ways to deal with 
that new reality. It’s a common wager for cities and states located on the coasts. 
The question is whether our confidence in our ability to have it all — waterfront 
properties and safe people, resilient neighborhoods and economic diversity — is 
properly calibrated to the enormous risks posed by climate change. 

New York City, you see, is wrestling with a problem that involves more than 
the weather. With 164 million people living on the coastal United States, and 
with their numbers growing by 1 million each year, climate change is a challenge 
not just to engineers and zoning officials, but to the very capacity of democratic 
governments to plan for the long term — a time when everyone reading this ar- 
ticle is dead and the world is a much different place. 



I N SOME WAYS, SANDY WAS A VERY ABNORMAL EVENT 

to alert people to the new normal. It wasn’t even 
a hurricane by the time it made landfall in New 
Jersey, but it was still an enormous storm — three 
times the size of Hurricane Katrina — that struck 
not just at high tide, but at an unusually high one. The 
chances of a storm exactly like Sandy ever happening 
again are low, even with climate change; scientists are 
careful to note that it’s impossible to link any individual 
storm to the warming earth. It’s also hard to say whether 
climate change will translate into a higher number of 
tropical storms, or fewer but more intense ones. 

What is clear is that any storm — including the winter 
nor’easters that have always posed a more common threat 
than hurricanes to New York City — ^has the potential to 
do much more damage when it travels over higher water. 
And there is almost no doubt that the seas are going to 
rise dramatically around the city. Estimates of the extent 
of that rise have only grown more alarming over time. 

When the pioneering New York City Panel on Ch- 
mate Change reviewed the evidence in 2009, it predicted 
a rise of seven to 12 inches by the 2050s, and 12 to 23 
inches by the 2080s. An update released earlier this year 
anticipates a rise of 11 to 21 inches by the 2050s, and 
18 to 39 inches by the 2080s. By 2100, the mid-range 
estimate is for a sea-level rise of 22 to 50 inches, but it 
could be as high as six feet. The predictions translate 


The wreckage: A 

street in Breezy 
Point, a section of 
the Rockaways, two 
weeks after Sandy. 
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into a “10- to 15-fold increase in frequency of the cur- 
rent 100-year coastal flood by 2080.” New York City will 
go from having 400,000 people in its floodplain today to 
twice that amount — some 800,000 people, over 72 square 
miles of the city — living within the flood zone. The city 
has projected that by 2050, a Sandy-scale storm would 
cause not $19 billion in economic impacts, but $90 bil- 
lion in today’s dollars. 

Eight months after $andy, in June 2013, then-Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg traveled to the Brooklyn waterfront 
to unveil the $pecial Initiative for Rebuilding and Resil- 
iency ($IRR), his vision for how the city would manage 
life on the edge of a rising ocean. Impressive as always 
when discussing a topic where his command of technical 
detail was matched by real passion, Bloomberg declared: 
“We cannot and will not abandon our waterfront. It’s 
one of our greatest assets. We must protect it, not retreat 
from it.” There was a “futility” to retreat, the mayor said: 
In addition to the 400,000 people living within the flood- 
plain, there were businesses employing 270,000 workers. 
“They are not going anywhere, and we cannot and will 
not abandon them.” 

This was no surprise: As mayor, Bloomberg oversaw a 
huge transformation of the waterfront — some of it for the 
enjoyment of the public, but a great deal for the benefit of 
luxury-condo owners. He wasn’t about to let his legacy be 
erased. Indeed, the 8IRR laid out a massive building plan 
to protect the city from storm surges. Its $3.7 billion 
first phase alone includes beach nourishment, drainage 
systems, levees, new dunes, protective groins to reduce 
wave velocity, flood walls, surge barriers, wetlands resto- 
ration, revetments, bulkheads, and breakwaters. 

Vehemently critical of Bloomberg’s legacy, current 
Mayor Bill de Blasio hasn’t deviated much from his prede- 
cessor’s policies on climate change. He’s strengthened the 
city’s commitment to reducing its carbon footprint. He’s 
carrying out the $IRR: replacing the Rockaways board- 
walk, repairing bulkheads elsewhere on the peninsula, 
replenishing beaches in $taten Island, and launching a diz- 
zying array of planning studies. And he has steadfastly re- 
sisted any discussion of retreat from the areas most at risk. 

“When you look at a really dense city like New 
York — we have 115,000 or so people hving on the 
Rockaways — retreat has huge implications,” says Daniel 
Zarrilli, the current head of the city’s Office of Resiliency 
and Recovery. “There are ways to flexibly adapt and in- 
vest to reduce those risks to manageable levels, given the 
risks we see for the foreseeable future.” In fact, he says, the 
de Blasio administration may even permit denser residen- 
tial construction in some areas to lure new development, 
because new buildings constructed to code contain better 
protections against flooding. 

T he city’s coastal-protection plan doesn’t 
purport to give New Yorkers total safety from 
coastal flooding; it acknowledges that a storm 
surge can sometimes overcome even the elaborate 
defenses that the city is building. Zarrilli reminds 
audiences that there is “no silver bullet” against some- 
thing as large and unpredictable as the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Bloomberg’s 2007 PlaNYC — the document laying out 
the climate-induced threats and potential solutions — was 
even less sanguine. “We could even consider a storm surge 
barrier across the Narrows,” the report said, referring to 
the entrance to New York Harbor between Brooklyn’s 
south shore and Staten Island’s northeast coast, “but the 
massive changes that scientists predict under extreme sce- 
narios would still place much of the city underwater — and 
beyond the reach of any protective measures.” 

That’s the problem with a wall, says Klaus Jacob, a Co- 
lumbia University scholar who sits on the city’s climate- 
science panel: However high it’s built, someday a wave will 
be big enough to top it — or to flow up rivers and streams 
and flood the city from behind. “If you have a flxed height, 
you feel safe for the next decades — but then what?” Jacob 
says. “Because you have [only] postponed your problem. 
You have actually accumulated risk behind the barriers 
while the barriers lose their defensive capacity.” 

Jacob argues that the city should begin planning for 
“strategic resettlement, strategic relocation, strategic 
retreat — ^whatever you want to call it.” Given the likeli- 
hood that a sea-level rise could make some neighborhoods 
(including parts of Staten Island, Brooklyn, and Queens) 
unlivable within the next century, he believes the city ought 
to start thinking about how to get people out of there in a 
way that is fair and orderly, as well as how to avoid putting 
new residents in the path of future harm. 

After all. New York City doesn’t face the Hfe-or-death 
situation confronted by New Orleans, with 70 percent of 
its population living in a floodplain, or Fort Lauderdale, 
where half of the city’s residents are at risk. While the Big 
Apple has a long coastline, it also has a large inland area, 
much of which rises well above sea level. That means there 
are places to put people who can’t live near the water any- 
more. Sell the development rights to build higher in those 
areas, Jacob says, “and use the money to buy people out.” 

Outside the city, some experts have embraced managed 
retreat as one of many options governments should em- 
ploy. An Urban Land Institute task force recommended 
that local governments identify unplanned areas “to relo- 
cate populations and businesses in a manner that allow[s] 
for social continuity over time with low levels of market 
disruption.” The Army Corps of Engineers concluded 
that “improved land use, wise use of 
floodplains, responsible evacuation 
planning, and strategic retreat are im- 
portant and cost-effective actions,” al- 
though it noted that retreat would be 
hard to accomplish in the short term. 

Some governments are pulling it 
off, albeit on a small scale. New Jer- 
sey’s Blue Acres program has bought 
out more than 350 properties in 
flood-prone communities. New York 
State has a similar program: It ac- 
quires parcels from homeowners who 
want out and sells them to others who 
promise to build new properties that 
are up to code. It also offers buyouts 
in areas where the risks are obvious 
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and the community is overwhelmingly supportive. In these 
cases, the state purchases the land, demolishes the houses, 
and lets nature its course. 

The poster child for this effort is Oakwood Beach, a 
neighborhood built amid marshland on the east coast 
of Staten Island. During Sandy, the area was a showcase 
for nature’s power: houses lifted off their foundations or 
stripped of their roofs, appliances blown across fields of 
reeds. “There really shouldn’t have been development in 
this area in the first place,” says Lisa Bova Hiatt, the execu- 
tive director of the state program called NY Rising. 

But alongside the buyout area are houses that have 
been rebuilt and will remain — a reminder that while San- 
dy presented a difficult policy question about whether and 
how to rebuild, it also created a human catastrophe that 
the city had to address. “Some of the tasks are at cross- 
purposes with one another,” says Joan Byron, director of 
policy at the Pratt Center for Community Development. 
“The moral obligation is to help people go back to where 
they were. We’re trying to do that and also adapt to the 
fact that the status quo isn’t what we thought it was.” But 
at some point the city has to reconcile these two threads: 
the desire to help victims and the need to plan wisely. 
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ETH PINSKY, AN ATTORNEY WHO LED THE CITY S 

Economic Development Corporation during the 
Bloomberg years, headed up the task force that 
produced the SIRR. The most important thing 
to understand about the coastal-protection plan, 
Pinsky says, is that it wasn’t aiming for the year 2100. 

“We deliberately chose a time frame that was suf- 
ficiently far out that many of the impacts of climate 
change that were relatively predictable were likely to 
have been felt by the city,” he says, “but wasn’t so far out 
that. . .we would end up being frozen by the magnitude 
of the challenge we had to overcome.” 

Part of the city’s thinking in preparing for climate 
change until only the year 2050 concerns probabihty. 
“The error bands get really wide as you go out beyond 
2050,” Zarrilli says, and he’s right. There’s a four-inch 
swing in the midrange estimate of sea-level rise for New 
York in the 2020s. That becomes 10 inches by the 2050s; 
by 2100, the midrange spread is more than two feet. And 
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the distance between the low and high estimates for 2100 
is five feet. This is one of the quirks of climate-change 
science: It’s rare to know that a very serious problem is 
coming so far in advance, and yet so early that we don’t 
know exactly what it will look Hke. 

Still, even if we knew exactly what was going to hap- 
pen in 2080 or 2100, it would be impossible to actually 
prepare for it, Pinsky says. Trying to do so would bust 
the budget and miss the chance that some new innova- 
tion — or, under the worst-case scenario, an even more 
pressing threat — will come along and change the game. 
Pinsky describes the city’s approach this way: “Let’s look 
for a way to buy ourselves time, and then our successors 
will address the next increment.” 

The city calls this a “flexible-adaptation pathway.” 
“We’re going to do the things that we know we need to 
do now, sort of the ‘no regrets’ actions, and then con- 
tinue to make investments,” Zarrilli says. 

It sounds like a sensible approach. The problem, ac- 
cording to Jacob, is that it’s hard to say what counts as 
a “no regrets” action if you don’t know where you’re 
headed. “You have to have a long-term vision,” he ex- 
plains. “That doesn’t mean you have to design for 100 
years from now, but you have to have that vision.” 

Jacob knows it’s asking a lot for a government to look 
that far into the future. But if it’s difficult to contem- 
plate finding an alternative place to house the current 
number of waterfront residents, it won’t get any easier if 
that population continues to increase in the meantime. 
“Planning for 2500 would be idiotic,” he says. “But [so is] 
planning for 2050 what we know will not survive 2 100.” 

N ew YORK city’s planning department is 
conducting a series of neighborhood studies of 
narrowly defined, low-lying coastal areas like 
the Bronx’s Harding Park, Manhattan’s West 
Chelsea, Brooklyn’s Canarsie and Gerritsen 
Beach, Staten Island’s East Shore, Queens’s Howard 
Beach, and more. It seems possible that some of the 
plans that emerge might open the door for managed 
retreat. For now, those at the most risk from rising seas 
are divided on whether to contemplate a day when the 
place they call home no longer exists. 

Lawanda Gainey lives in Carleton Manor, one of the 
public-housing complexes in the Rockaways, where she’s 
been for 26 years. “Old residents know nothing but the 
Rockaways.... They do not want to go.” But people in her 
generation or younger feel less attached. “I think if we 
had a chance to leave, then we would — ^no problem.” She 
feels safer now thanks to the city’s resiliency work, she 
says, but even so: “Who’s to say that [the next time] won’t 
be 10 times worse than it was the last time? Who knows?” 

A short ride away, in the neighborhood of Broad Chan- 
nel in the middle of Jamaica Bay, Dan Mundy rattles off 
all the projects under way to protect his neighborhood: 
wave attenuators, mini-wetlands, the raising of whole 
streets. Mundy, a New York City fire chief, has been an 
environmentalist and advocate for the bay for more than a 
decade. He and other residents were the ones who figured 
out years back that plants in the bay were dying because of 
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nitrogen from a city sewage plant. They outsmarted the 
scientists who had been certain that something else was 
to blame. The experience has made Mundy — no climate- 
change denier — skeptical of the experts’ projections. 

“I have seen theory after theory fall by the wayside,” 
he says. “Some predicted that by 2015, we’d see two feet 
of sea-level rise.” Mundy lives in his grandmother’s house 
in Broad Channel: Occupied since before 1938, the house 
took on water for the first time during Sandy. If he knew 
for sure that the place would someday be unlivable, Mun- 
dy says, he would likely stick around and live out his life 
in a place he loves. But “I certainly would have a different 
position for my kids.” 

The fact is that climate change will deliver a slew of 
new risks and problems, storm surges being just one. Few 
people will escape blackouts, food shortages, and the 
other greenhouse-effect nightmares that await no matter 
how far they live from the beach. What’s more, cities of- 
ten depend on herculean efforts to counter the influence of 
nature. Chicago lifted itself two feet to escape the grime of 
lakefront life, and it reversed the course of its river so that 
it didn’t drink its own sewage. The Greater Los Angeles 
Area barely had water for 100,000 people; engineering has 
allowed it to house more than 18 million. Much of Boston 
is landfill, and New York flooded whole towns to make res- 
ervoirs for its millions. “We’ve transformed environments 
in ways people probably never would have imagined,” says 
William Solecki, a social scientist who co-chairs the city’s 
climate-science panel. Maybe New York will figure out a 
way to live with dramatically higher water levels, too. 

Or maybe not. The essence of climate change is that 
it’s unlike any threat human society has encountered be- 
fore. In the face of such danger, overconfidence in our 
problem-solving capacity could magnify the risk. 

“Is it possible that parts of the Rockaways won’t ex- 
ist in 2100? Absolutely,” says City Councilman Donovan 
Richards. “These are all things the city has to grapple 
with. So yes, I think it’s very clear that if we don’t get 
serious, if the world doesn’t get serious, we will see — in 
Queens, on Staten Island, in Brooklyn — communities 
wiped off the map. I think it’s very clear that we are in 
imminent danger.” ■ 
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THE LESSONS OF KUNOUZ 

The US bombing of a hospital in Afghanistan exposes the 
bankruptey of airpower as^ipunterinsurgeney weapon. 


by BOB DREYFUSS 


T he aerial destruction that rained down on a hospital run 
by Doctors Without Borders in Kunduz, a provincial capital in 
northeast Afghanistan, on October 3 puts an exclamation point 
to the story of America’s 14 years of warfare in that Central 
Asian country. At least 22 people were killed — among them 
doctors, other medical personnel, and patients, including three 
children — and dozens wounded in the attack. 

Beyond the obvious, immediate implications of the massacre — 
which serves as a reminder that for all of those 14 years, the United States 
has engaged in a brutal, mismanaged, and ill-conceived war — the ruins of 
the Kunduz hospital are more broadly a symbol of Washington’s reliance on 
airpower, including drone strikes and bombers, to combat a host of insurgent 
groups in Afghanistan, Pakistan, Iraq, Syria, Yemen, Somaha, and Libya. 

After the events in Kunduz, Doctors Without Borders, 
known by its French acronym, MSF, issued a series of 
scathing statements, demanding an independent investi- 
gation “under the clear presumption that a war crime has 
been committed.” Christopher Stokes, MSF’s general di- 
rector, said that the group is “disgusted” by the statements 
of Afghan government officials, who justified the attack by 
claiming that Taliban fighters were present. 

“Not a single member of our staff reported any fight- 
ing inside the MSF hospital compound prior to the US 
air strike on Saturday morning,” said Stokes. “The hos- 
pital was full of MSF staff, patients, and their caretakers.” 

And he slammed the United States for its inconsistent 
statements about the bombing. “Their description of the 
attack keeps changing,” Stokes noted, “from collateral 
damage, to a tragic incident, to now attempting to pass 
responsibility to the Afghanistan government.” 

The attack was particularly egregious because MSF 


had repeatedly supplied the United States with the pre- 
cise GPS coordinates of the hospital complex before the 
attack. President Obama’s spokesman called the Kunduz 
bombing a “profound tragedy” rather than a war crime, 
and said that the president has complete “confidence” in 
the investigations being conducted by the Defense De- 
partment, NATO, and US and Afghan military officers — 
but he refused to call for an independent investigation, 
as demanded by MSF. Despite a personal apology from 
Obama, the group reiterated its appeal for an independent 
inquiry to be carried out by the International Humani- 
tarian Fact-Finding Commission, estabhshed under the 
Geneva Conventions. 

Civilian casualties in Afghanistan have been piling 
up for years, of course — most of them the result of in- 
discriminate Taliban attacks, including randomly placed 
lEDs (improvised explosive devices) and suicide bomb- 
ings. But a large number have been caused by what the 
United Nations calls “pro-government” forces: that is, 
the United States and its allies and the Afghan National 
Security Forces. In October 201 3 , in a special issue of The ^ 
Nation titled “America’s Afghan Victims,” investigative | 
journalist Nick Turse and I wrote a package of stories that “ 
provided an account of the carnage in Afghanistan. In it, I 
we tried to cut through the murky smoke screen that has * 
obscured the toll of dead and maimed civihan victims | 
from the start of the war in October 2001 through the £ 
end of 2012. We documented 458 separate incidents that s 
resulted in as many as 6,481 civilians killed by US forces | 
during that period, and we provided a detailed interactive S 
database covering every one of those incidents. T 
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At that time, according to UN data, human-rights groups, and private re- 
searchers like those at Brown University’s Watson Institute for International 
and Public Affairs, it was clear that at least 19,000 Afghan civilians perished 
during the first 12 years of the war from violence on all sides. But we also 
showed that neither the US military, the Afghan government, nor the UN 
has done anything like a complete accounting of the war’s toll, and that the 
existing numbers understate the scope of the tragedy. Since then, of course — 
as underscored in red by the Kunduz massacre — those numbers have only 
grown. According to the UN Assistance Mission in Afghanistan, which began 
tracking the casualties just eight years ago, there were at least 14,728 civilian 
deaths between 2007 and 2012. Another 8,250 civilians have died through 
mid-2015, even as the US presence has been cut back. Again, based on our 
reporting, those numbers are only a fraction of the real total. 

I F there’s such a thing as an “obama doctrine” eor us national- 
security policy, it’s built around two pillars: first, using airpower to 
attack mahgn actors such as the Taliban, A1 Qaeda, and the Islamic State 
(ISIS), rather than the direct, on-the-ground involvement of US forces; 
and second, arming and training proxy forces and newly built national 
armies to carry out battles on the ground. 

Both of those pillars are crumbling. Few, if any, experienced national- 
security policy-makers and military experts believe that air strikes alone can 
do more than harass or disrupt well-organized insurgen- 
cies. This dependence on airpower has been thoroughly 
discredited, as James Russell of the Naval Postgraduate 
School in Monterey, California, argued convincingly 
on LobeLog in the wake of the Kunduz massacre. The 
New York Times reported extensively on the failure of 
US efforts to support proxy forces and fledghng national 
armies, ranging from the $65 billion spent on Afghani- 
stan’s army and police force, to the $2 5 billion spent in 
Iraq to rebuild the army that the United States disman- 
tled in 2003, to the $500 million spent organizing a rebel 
force in Syria against ISIS that managed to put just “four 
or five” fighters in the field. 

The seizure of Kunduz by the Taliban, the first pro- 
vincial capital it has controlled since 2001, is a glaring 
sign of that failure. Despite massive American assistance 
and training for the Afghan army over many years, the 
Taliban has demonstrated not only staying power but the 
ability to seize and control large areas, menace provincial 
capitals, and even strike in Kabul itself (As if that weren’t 
bad enough, a newly emerging ISIS force, exploiting 
rifts within the Taliban, has joined the fight.) Backed by 
Pakistan, the Taliban — ^under a new commander. Mullah 
Akhtar Muhammad Mansour, who took control after the 
death of Mullah Omar in 2013 — has made gains across 
the country. Earlier this year, Afghanistan’s interior min- 
ister designated 1 1 provinces as severely threatened and 
nine more as facing medium-level threats. From Bada- 
khshan and Kunduz provinces in the far northeast, to 
Ghazni, Logar, and Kunar provinces in eastern Afghani- 
stan and around Kabul, to the vast province of Helmand 
in the south, the Taliban has carried out significant of- 
fensive actions. According to a gloomy June report from 
the Brookings Institution, “insecurity has significantly 
increased throughout the country, civilian deaths have 
shot up, and the Afghan security forces are taking large, 
and potentially unsustainable, casualties.” 

Though President Obama has insisted that the re- 
booted global “war on terror” will take pains to avoid 


civilian deaths, the Kunduz bombing came just five days 
after another, even more extensive massacre, this one 
in southern Yemen. On 8eptember 28, the U8-backed 
8audi Arabian air force obliterated a wedding party, kill- 
ing at least 131 civilians, most of them women and chil- 
dren. (This was followed the next week by an air strike 
on another wedding party, killing at least 28.) The war 
in Yemen, which pits a rebel force of Houthis against 
remnants of the deposed pro-8audi regime that formerly 
ruled the country, is devolving into a proxy battle be- 
tween Iran, which nominally backs the Houthis, and a 
U8-8audi coalition intent on using military force to re- 
store $audi dominance of the Arabian Peninsula. After 
this latest in a series of apparently indiscriminate air at- 
tacks that have killed many civilians, calls for an indepen- 
dent inquiry into the massacre by the UN were blocked 
by 8audi Arabia, with American support. 

The Obama administration appears to have learned 
that the Middle East cannot be reordered to conform 
with American ideas about democracy and civil society by 
deploying tens or hundreds of thousands of U8 troops in 
feckless “nation-building” missions. But it has yet to grasp 
the related lesson that Washington cannot defeat insur- 
gencies, even terrorism-inclined ones, by remote control 
via airpower, whether by drones or AC- 130 gunships. In- 
deed, as even Donald Rumsfeld conceded in the waning 
days of his tenure as George W Bush’s defense secretary, 
blowing up low- and mid-level insurgent commanders 
may well create more terrorists than it kills. 

The White House should draw the conclusion from 
the Kunduz massacre that there won’t be a military so- 
lution to Afghanistan’s civil war. After 14 years, despite 
relentless U8 military action and the peak presence of 
more than 100,000 U$ troops, the Taliban hasn’t gone 
away. $ince 2001, the one inescapable conclusion has 
been that only a power-sharing arrangement among all 
of Afghanistan’s factions, including the Taliban, can pro- 
vide even a hope of ending the war. To get there will 
require diplomacy at least as intensive and prolonged as 
the process that led to the historic agreement between 
Iran and the P5+1 world powers over Tehran’s nuclear- 
enrichment program. 

In addition, Obama should resist calls from the mili- 
tary and congressional Republicans to reverse his deci- 
sion to withdraw U$ troops by the end of next year. Gen. 
John Campbell, the U8 commander in Afghanistan — ^whose constantly shift- 
ing explanations for the Kunduz massacre have infuriated M$F — is asking the 
White House to keep thousands of additional troops in the country well into 
2017. And on October 5, nearly two dozen GOP House members wrote an 
open letter to Obama “to express concerns about the dangers of a premature 
drawdown of U8 troops in Afghanistan.” 

There have been promising signs this year that the Afghan government 
and the Tahban might be ready to talk peace, with the parties holding several 
recent meetings toward that end. Last spring, China demonstrated a willing- 
ness to involve itself in brokering a deal, which could be an important step 
because Pakistan, the Taliban’s chief sponsor, is an erstwhile ally of China’s. 
Iran, showing its own readiness to reintegrate into the global polity, could be 
an important partner in bringing Afghanistan’s warlords and tribal chieftains 
to a deal. For President Obama, whose instincts seem to favor diplomacy 
over war, there may be an opportunity to follow the groundbreaking accord 
with Iran with successful negotiations in Afghanistan, too. ■ 
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O N A SPRING MORNING A FEW YEARS AGO IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 

Etta Daniels, a spry 72-year-old with oval wire-frame glasses, 
was in the northeast corner of Greenwood Cemetery, where 
she often came on Saturdays, searching for gravestones “before 
they disappear.” She’d already spent more than a decade help- 
ing families locate and honor their loved ones buried in Greenwood. That 
day, she was joined by 69-year-old Barbara Harris, who is “not usually one to 
go to the woods.” Wearing gardening gloves and long sleeves to keep off the 
poison ivy and bugs, Harris was hoping that, with Daniels’s help, she could 
find her great-grandmother’s grave. 

“We had to crawl over great big trees that had fallen,” Harris says of the 
trek through one of St. Louis’s oldest African-American cemeteries, founded 
less than a decade after the Civil War. “I wanted to find her grave again, but 
the stones are all covered and the paths, you can’t find them.” 

In the thick forest that Greenwood has become, the 
once-grassy plot where Harris’s great-grandmother, 

Henrietta Flowers Ware, was buried in 1966 had disap- 
peared. Back then. Greenwood’s 32 acres were well kept, 
the lawns mowed close by the cemetery’s owners and by 
the families and funeral homes that patronized it. But by 
the late 1980s, Harris found whole sections uncut, the 
ravines piled with trash and junked cars. On her final 
trip to Greenwood, Harris’s car got stuck on one of the 
roads. “I didn’t feel it was safe to visit anymore,” she says. 

Greenwood’s crawling vines and cottonwood trees 
are now easily mistaken for an undeveloped swath of 
dense green amid the streets of Hillsdale, a struggling 
suburb in northern St. Louis County. But Greenwood 
is not undeveloped; like the municipalities that surround 
the cemetery, where as many as 50,000 bodies are buried, 
it is the product of divestment. The same crooked inher- 
itance that confines lives in North County, as locals call 
the cluster of nearly all-black towns north of St. Louis, 
also covers the graves of Greenwood. 

In the community that helped the Black Lives Matter 
movement grip the national conscience, all three com- 
mercial cemeteries founded for the burial of black bod- 
ies have fallen into disrepair. In the 1990s, one of these 
was dug up to make room for an airport expansion. In 
Greenwood, in the bareness of winter, fallen gravestones 
can be spotted through brittle reeds. By summertime, 
they’ve disappeared. Barbara Harris’s story is repeated by 
one St. Louis family after the next: visits to loved ones’ 
graves thwarted by overgrowth and poison ivy. 

It’s the same across the United States. “This is the 
situation we observe: There’s a black cemetery on the 
other side of the hill, and it began around the same time 
as the white one, and the white one is in fine shape — the 
black one is not,” says Michael Trinkley, whose South 
Carolina-based Chicora Foundation conducts archeo- 
logical studies of cemeteries. Their decline is tied direct- 
ly to past and present patterns of investment: Memorials 
to white lives are left in trust, padded with private and 
public wealth; collective memorials to black lives fall into 
the red financially and slip from view. “The underlying 
problem is that black cemeteries have been left without 
the resources necessary to operate,” Trinkley notes. 

It was nine years after Emancipation that Herman 
Krueger, a German immigrant, left his position as supervi- 
sor of an established cemetery called St. Peter’s and started 
Greenwood in pursuit of a newly opened market. In the 
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wake of the Civil War, formerly enslaved people, who had 
often been buried in unmarked plots, were gaining access 
to what one scholar has called the American “principle of 
one person, one grave.” As Reconstruction receded into 
Jim Crow, cemeteries became formally segregated, and in 
1874 Krueger acquired a parcel of land a half-mile from 
St. Peter’s. Greenwood became the first nonsectarian com- 
mercial cemetery for the black residents of St. Louis. 

Krueger’s descendants, businesspeople who traded in 
moonshine and heating coal on the side, sold graves to 
black families for 100 years. “That was our livelihood,” 
says Marlene Foelsch Britt, Krueger’s great-great-great- 
granddaughter, who grew up in a small brick house that 
once sat on the front section of Greenwood. 

In the 1940s and ’50s, Britt recalls, a bell would 
ring, and her uncles and grandfather would harness the 
Clydesdales in the two-story barn to pull the digging 
tool and prepare a grave. On funeral days and Memorial 
Day, relatives of the dead would ride the streetcar from 
the city to Greenwood, where flower peddlers were 
waiting, selling geraniums to mourners. 

The Foelsch family thrived on the captive market of 
segregation. As many as 90 percent of public cemeter- 
ies in the mid- 1900s included restrictive covenants in 
their rules, one judge estimated in a 1953 court deci- 
sion. As with neighborhoods, the covenants protected 
whites from fears of racial mixing. Even after the Su- 
preme Court deemed state enforcement of racially 
restrictive covenants unconstitutional in 1948, cem- 
eteries, like real-estate markets, continued to enforce 
private exclusions. 

For Barbara Harris’s family. Greenwood was none- 
theless a refuge of green. Long after the funerals, they 
could retreat there, away from the stresses of city life. 
“My mother and I used to go to the cemetery once 
every two weeks. We would carry flowers and ge- 
raniums and rose bushes, and we would go there 
and eat our lunch,” Harris says. “I think about how 
beautiful it was, and about all the families who 
would go up there.” 

In the early 1970s, the enforced racial bound- 
aries that cities had upheld through public policy 
and private agreements started to soften. As St. 
Louis decimated its public-housing system and 
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cast thousands of black families out of the city, North 
County neighborhoods began to shift. A quarter of 
Hillsdale’s 2,600 residents in 1970 were black. White 
panic about black neighbors and integrating schools, 
and ongoing real-estate steering, propelled white flight 
into overdrive. By the early 1990s, Hillsdale and Velda 
Village Hills, just north of Greenwood, were both near- 
ly 95 percent African-American. 

Today, Hillsdale has a median household income less 
than half the state’s average. The Normandy Schools 
Collaborative there is unaccredited. When Hillsdale 
kids walk home, passing Greenwood Cemetery and the 
small municipal court down the hill on Jesse Jackson 
Avenue, they return to streets pocked with empty lots. 
Their families dodge the police deployed to fill the rev- 
enue gap left by fleeing homeowners. Over one-quarter 
of Hillsdale’s income in 2014 came from court fees for 
traffic tickets and other fines. 

Sherry McMurphy, 51, Herman Krueger’s great- 
great-great-great-granddaughter, recalls the neighbor- 
hoods around Greenwood deteriorating and changing 
demographically — and also her grandparents’ reaction. 
“My grandpa put up a fence and had dogs,” McMurphy 
says. “It went downhill. It was not safe.” 

The Foelsches got rid of Greenwood in the mid-’70s, 
hiring out the care of the grounds and then offloading 
the cemetery to extended relatives. “My grandpa was 
able to have a retirement from that cemetery,” McMur- 
phy says. In 1979, the house they lived in burned to the 
ground. In the early ’80s, the family sold the land. 

McMurphy reckons that if business had remained 
strong, their family might still be running Greenwood. 
Yet as black neighborhoods suffered the fallout of re- 
segregation, families began burying their loved ones in 
newly desegregated and better-resourced, historically 
white cemeteries. 

“The decision [to desegregate] has come to reward 
us,” says Bill Baumgarmer, who is white and the current 
superintendent of St. Peter’s, which had allowed black 
burials only in a small separate section until the 1960s. 
“The neighborhood is all African-American now. Nearly 
all our burials are African-Americans.” 

In a section of St. Peter’s filled with small headstones, 
Michael Brown was laid to rest last year. His burial place 


is in view of at least 1 5 other graves of young men and 
women, most of them killed by guns wielded by other 
civilians on the streets of St. Louis County. The location 
of their graves is a kind of backward, twisted progress: In 
death, black victims of American violence, even in one of 
America’s most segregated places, can rest beside white 
bodies. Their grandparents, however, lie buried under 
weeds and trash. 

TTA Daniels’s desk in the living room of 
her St. Louis apartment is piled with pho- 
tocopies of cemetery records. For 10 years, 
she has been slowly building an archive of 
the dead, photographing gravestones in the 
woods and scouring burial records. “Every time I start 
digging, I find another story about St. Louis,” she says, 
and begins listing the names of men and women buried 
in Greenwood whose biographies she’s been piecing 
together. She and other volunteer researchers have 
found a mother lode of black St. Louis history: Maya 
Angelou’s grandmother; black veterans of the Civil War 
and every American war until Vietnam; the outlaw Lee 
Shelton; civil-rights leader Charleton Tandy; Lucy Ann 
Delaney, a writer and former slave; and Daniels’s great- 
grandmother, Sallie Jones Ross, who was part of the 
Great Migration from Mississippi as well as a survivor of 
the East St. Louis riots. “You find a rich history of black 
St. Louis that we don’t even talk about,” Daniels adds. 
“The issue here is that so much stuff gets covered up.” 

Daniels buried her great-grandmother in Greenwood 
in the late 1970s. She left St. Louis as a young woman to 
work on the East Coast. When she returned decades lat- 
er, in 1999, she was shocked by what she found: “There 
was no way to get into Greenwood. I could not find my 
grandmother’s grave.” For her, this was a betrayal. “You 
are taught that you need to come back to take care of 
your family’s grave. That’s a tradition,” she says. 

Daniels went looking for answers as to why Green- 
wood fell apart. In the intervening years, the cemetery 
had passed through a cycle of divestment and neglect 
that was typical of ghettoized black communities more 
broadly. By the mid-’70s, the Foelsches had begun to 
shift responsibility for the upkeep of cemetery plots to 
relatives of the dead. Rose Jordan, 67, buried her mother 
in Greenwood in 1975. Her husband Charlie, then a 
foreman at the St. Louis Boeing plant, would rise early 
every Saturday to tend the family section. “If we didn’t, 
who would?” she said recently. 

The Foelsches and their hired groundskeepers de- 
parted, and for the next several years, the family owned 
the cemetery in absentia. By the middle of the 1980s, 
the official ownership records had become murky: The 
grounds passed to at least three owners, including one 
with business interests in other cemeteries. Families with 
loved ones buried in Greenwood didn’t know whom to 
call about the declining grounds, and few funeral homes 
would bury someone there. “We used to have prob- 
lems once we got there,” recalls Aaron Grimes, who has 
worked in St. Louis’s black funeral homes for 39 years. 
“We’d have a funeral service, and we’d go to the burial 
site and there was nobody there or no grave site ready.” 



((The 
underlying 
problem is 
that black 
cemeteries 
have 
been left 
without the 
resources to 
operate.99 

—Michael Trinkley 


Charlie Jordan 

(left) has, for years, 
donated time and 
money to clean up 
Greenwood Cemetery. 
He and Samuel 
Harrold Jr. (right) 
honor their loved 
ones' restored graves. 
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In 1993, Solomon Rooks bought the cemetery, which by that 
time had been reduced to blight. A Hillsdale trustee had told the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1990 that Greenwood was a “haven for 
thieves” and “an eyesore for the entire community.” Rooks had 
been a leader of the St. Louis branch of the Congress of Racial 
Equality. In the late 1960s, he followed the group’s conservative 
ideological shift, becoming a proponent of Black Power capi- 
talism and launching a series of business ventures; Greenwood 
Cemetery was to be among them. 

Rooks, who said that his parents were buried in Greenwood, 
concocted a scheme for reviving the cemetery that itself was de- 
pendent on the neglect that black burial grounds had suffered. 
A St. Louis County judge had granted permission to a regional 
development corporation to dig up 12,000 bodies from another 
historically black cemetery, Washington Park, to make room for 
an expansion of the region’s MetroLink commuter train. Rooks 
was counting on winning a several-million-dollar bid to rein- 
ter those displaced bodies. The idea, according to a legal filing 
that he later submitted, was to “reinvest profits derived from the 
Washington Park removals back in the Black Community.” 

But with its overgrown gravestones and impassable paths. 
Greenwood couldn’t win the bid. Rooks subsequently filed for 
bankruptcy, his unfulfilled promises doing little to dispel his im- 
age as a huckster. The cemetery fell even further into disrepair. 
The surrounding municipalities had little in the way of a remedy 
to offer: Velda Village Hills planned a fence to block residents’ 
view of the decay. 

I N THE THREE-MILE RADIUS AROUND GREENWOOD, THERE 

are at least nine other cemeteries. Apart from some 
occasional complaints about the upkeep, they are well 
groomed. Their maintenance is supported by more than 
burial revenue; St. Peter’s and other nearby cemeteries 
have for decades been building endowments, charging fees above 
the base rate for burials. These so-called perpetual-care funds 
provide the burial places with the resources to maintain the 
grounds — mowing lawns and clipping hedges — even if business 
slows or families stop visiting. The endowments are regulated by 
the state, and St. Peter’s now has a nearly $20 million fund. 

“We never wanted anyone to regret that they chose this cem- 
etery,” Baumgartner explains. “The endowment is high because 
we wanted to prove to everyone that we’re honorable.” 

But Greenwood has no endowment, no collective trust to 
support the ongoing care of its graves. Around the United 
States, black cemeteries have had little tradition of establish- 
ing endowments, because black families cared for the graves 
themselves, and they often could not afford the fees. Then too. 
Greenwood had little incentive to promise perpetual care: Un- 
der segregation, black families had few options for burying their 
loved ones. 

“This is a non-endowed cemetery,” reads a Greenwood grave 
deed from 1963, a notice required by state law. But few bereaved 
families realized the significance of those words or even gave 
them much thought; Greenwood was the place where their loved 
ones and friends had always been buried. 

Cemetery experts note that perpetual-care funds are not a 
panacea. But while white cemeteries sometimes fail as well, utter 
decline has become almost a matter of course for black graves in 
formerly segregated cemeteries. “Black cemeteries in the United 
States, almost all of them lacked endowments,” Trinkley says. 
“Once burials stop, the cemeteries are likely to fall apart.” 
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Yet when white cemeteries decline, private wealth often comes to the res- 
cue. In 1988, Bethany Cemetery, one of the white burial places in the vicinity 
of Greenwood, came under financial strain as the church that owned it saw its 
congregation shrink. St. Peter’s intervened, absorbing the assets and liabilities 
of its “sister cemetery,” Baumgarmer says. 

“It is the condition of wealth and race,” says Darrick Hamilton, an econo- 
mist at the New School in New York City, “that wealth builds more wealth.” 
But on average, black households have a nickel for every dollar of assets and 
savings possessed by a white family. Without wealth, families fall behind, 
neighborhoods decline, and cities of the dead become overgrown forests. 


W HEN DANIELS DISCOVERED GREEN- 

wood’s collapse, she began making 
plans. If Rooks’s for-profit fix had 
failed, she thought, a not-for-profit 
attempt might work. “I had to do 
something,” she recalls. 

With a local pastor, several academic historians, and 
other Greenwood families, Daniels started a group called 
Friends of Greenwood, whose members complained to 
state officials. In late 1999, then-state attorney general 
Jay Nixon (now Missouri’s governor) asked a judge to 
dissolve Rooks’s business. “The condition of Greenwood 
Cemetery is a disgrace that does not provide the dignity 
and respect due those who are buried there or their fami- 
lies,” Nixon said in a statement at the time. 

In 2000, a judge turned Greenwood over to St. Louis 
County, which relieved itself of responsibility by signing 
the deed over to Friends of Greenwood. The state vol- 
unteered the National Guard to clear the broken-down 
cars and appliances that had been dumped in the back 
section. Friends of Greenwood applied for small grants 
and began to organize volunteer cleanup days, bring- 
ing people from school groups and local businesses to 
pull the brambles from gravestones. Speaking to the 
Post-Dispatch, the Rev. Nathaniel Griffin — pastor of the 
Greater Rising Star Missionary Bap- 
tist Church, which has been located 
on the southern edge of the cemetery 
since about 1910 — said that “our ob- 
jective is just to show the history of it. 

There will be no more burials.” 

Friends of Greenwood was hoping 
that, over time, the group could raise 
enough money to build a historical 
park. As portions of the land slowly 
cleared, Daniels and several historians 
culled the cemetery records to build 
a case for Greenwood’s historical 
significance. One record in particu- 
lar grabbed their attention: In 1876, two years after he 
began digging graves, the cemetery’s owner had buried 
Harriet Robinson Scott — who, with her husband, Dred 
Scott, had spent the better part of her adult life fighting 
in American courts over her status as a human. Histori- 
ans had previously assumed that she’d been interred in 
the same place as Dred Scott: a Catholic cemetery that 
permitted burials for the slaves of Catholic men. 

The discovery of Scott’s burial there helped secure 
Greenwood a spot on the National Register of Historic 
Places, a designation that Daniels hoped would help 


i You can 
see washers, 
dryers, tires. 

They’ve 
made it into 
a dumping 
ground 
instead of 
hallowed 
ground.99 

—A woman with 
relatives in Greenwood 



East End Cemetery 

is being restored by 
volunteers. Journalist 
Brian Palmer, wbo 
is documenting the 
process, notes that 
nearby Confederate 
grave sites are well 
tended by the state. 


Friends of Greenwood raise the money to restore the 
land — about $700,000, the group guessed. The Dred 
Scott Foundation, run by his descendants, erected a 
stone in memory of Harriet Robinson Scott, and politi- 
cians proclaimed the cemetery’s importance. 

“This is sacred ground; this is our history; this is 
us,” Missouri Representative William Lacy Clay Jr. said 
while attending a cleanup day in 2009. By then, a third 
of the grounds had been cleared. The front section of 
Greenwood, closest to Hillsdale, looked like a cemetery 
again, with the lawn mowed so neatly that even the bev- 
eled gravestones could be seen once more. “It’s going to 
take a little while to get it clean,” Daniels said in 2009, 
“but where we see the project going ultimately is to move 
Greenwood from its current status on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places to an actual national monument.” 

T his year, as in most years, the Missouri 
Legislature reapproved a law securing an 
endowment for the maintenance of the 
state’s Confederate memorial, which honors 
“the valor of the soldiers who served the 
Confederacy in the War between the States.” The state’s 
Department of Natural Resources is tasked with adminis- 
tering and maintaining the memorial park’s grounds. But 
while Greenwood Cemetery is listed on the National 
Register, no state or federal money is devoted to its 
upkeep; there is no ongoing public investment in the 
care of Harriet Robinson Scott’s grave. 

The American landscape is scarred by these dispro- 
portions. In Richmond, Virginia, two nearby African- 
American cemeteries. East End and Evergreen, are 
obscured by creeping kudzu. The cemeteries are within 
view of Richmond’s city-owned Oakwood Cemetery, 
which holds the remains of an estimated 17,000 Con- 
federate soldiers. Brian Palmer, a journalist, is working 
on a film that follows a group of lo- 
cal volunteers who hope to reclaim 
East End. He learned that the gulf 
between the neglect in East End and 
the meticulous perpetual care in Oak- 
wood is supported by contemporary 
public policy: The state government 
allocates funds to the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, a private group, to 
provide for the maintenance of Con- 
federate soldiers’ graves in Oakwood 
and dozens of other state cemeteries. 

“It is deeply devastating, sitting in 
the middle of East End Cemetery, sur- 
rounded by poison ivy and brambles, to know that that 
inequality is still directly connected to an official funding 
structure,” Palmer observes. Dozens of volunteers spend 
days pulling growth off the headstones of some of Rich- 
mond’s most prominent historical figures, “disregarded 
because they are black,” he says. Their work often pales 
against nature’s unyielding crawl. 

The stories emerge nearly everywhere. In Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, under the leaves and brush in the 
overgrown Pleasant Garden Cemetery, are the grave- 
stones of Andrew and Leroy Wright — two of the Scotts- 
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boro Boys — and Ed Johnson, who was lynched by a white mob 
in 1906 the night after the Supreme Court placed a stay on his 
execution over rape charges — three more victims of American 
racial terrorism, disappeared. 

Across the South, countless small black family and church 
cemeteries have been left without care for several generations. 
As black Southerners fled the threat of racial violence in the early 
1900s, grave sites were left with no one to care for them. Yet, not 
long after they began to decline, small attempts at reclamation 
were made. “This neglect is staggering. As far as I can see, there 
is nothing but bushes and weeds, some as tall as my waist,” Alice 
Walker wrote in a 1975 essay about her search for the forgotten 
Florida burial site of Zora Neale Hurston. Walker found her- 
self lost, until she stumbled into an indentation in the ground in 
the chaotic cemetery. It was Hurston’s grave, unmarked. Walker 
purchased a headstone. 

P ROGRESS IN GREENWOOD HAS COME IN WAVES OVER 

the past 15 years, but the tall grass returns, and 
cleared sections are once again overgrown. Friends of 
Greenwood never came close to raising the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars that Daniels estimates would 
be required for consistent care, and volunteers come and go. 
Charhe Jordan and a white teacher named Charlie Kennedy, who 
taught Mike Brown and kids from Hillsdale, spent some $20,000 
of their own money on lawn mowers. But in 2013, Jordan suffered 
a stroke. He can no longer travel to the cemetery on Saturdays. 

New families of the dead come forward to clear portions of the 
grounds. But the volunteer labor isn’t enough, and complaints of 
mismanagement have begun again. “You can see washers, dry- 
ers, tires.... They’ve made it into a dumping ground instead of 
hallowed ground,” a woman with relatives buried in Greenwood 
told the local news in July. Greenwood narrowly avoided being 
auctioned off that month over unpaid property taxes. Daniels 
managed to raise the $800 owed. 

In recent years, though, her health has been shaky, and her 
bushwhacking trips deep into the cemetery have slowed. But she 
still ventures into the tamer sections, and at least a few times each 
week, she’ll respond to requests on Facebook from curious Green- 
wood relatives, posting burial information and photos of grave- 
stones that she’s shot over the last 15 years. “My Grandfather is 
buried in Greenwood. We have not been able to find his head- 
stone in years. What’s the status of the middle and back sections 
of the cemetery?” asked Reggie Jones, the mayor of Dellwood, a 
nearby North County municipality, in a June Facebook post. 

“Very bad and at this point there appear to be only two solu- 
tions,” Daniels replied. “1) Families step up to the plate and en- 
sure that their ancestors’ gravesites are cared for or 2) An enor- 
mous amount of money. . .becomes available to clear, clean and 
restore the cemetery.” 

On occasion, Daniels still goes searching for stones. When 
Barbara Harris called to ask for help finding her great-grand- 
mother’s grave, Daniels told her that nobody had cleared that 
section for 30 years, but agreed to meet nonetheless. As they 
pushed their way through the growth at the edge of the cem- 
etery, Daniels let out a gasp. “I fell over your grandmother!” she 
exclaimed. Her small headstone, partially covered in green moss, 
was just as Harris had remembered it, inscribed with her name 
and the words “Dear Grandmother.” 

“I was actually able to find the headstone we were looking for,” 
Daniels wrote later. “Actually, I didn’t find it — it found me.” ■ 
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(continued from page 2) 
the warfare state is evidenced 
by Hitchens himself, who very 
soon after its publication threw 
in with the neocons and their 
Third World War. 

In the years before his death, 
Hitchens would continue to 
update his charges against Kis- 
singer, even as he supped with 
Dick Cheney and dreamed of 
cluster-bombing Muslims (since 
the shrapnel would go “straight 
through somebody and out the 
other side and through some- 
body else. And if they’re bearing 
a Koran over their heart, it’ll 
go straight through that, too”). 
Hitchens was able to square his 
circle of hating on Kissinger and 
loving George Bush because he 
presented Kissinger as a perver- 
sion of American exceptionahsm, 
a singular monster unique to our 
country’s history. In Kissinger’s 
Shadow, I’ve tried to argue that 
Kissinger is the purest expres- 
sion of American exceptional- 
ism. In any case, I do document 
nearly all of Kissinger’s many 
crimes (except perhaps what he 
did in Cyprus) while trying to 
index those crimes to particular 
moments in the evolution of 
the national-security state, from 
Viemam until today. 

Greg Grandin 

NEW YORK CITY 

Don’t Burn Bernie! 

There you go again: I’ve 
counted three times in which 
three different authors have 
written in The Nation that 
Bernie Sanders can’t win. Has 
this become a policy, although 
unwritten, of your magazine? 
You must realize what dam- 
age you’re doing; progressive 
readers will think that it’s true 
and pull back on their support. 
Is that the purpose, to weaken 
support for Sanders? 

Of course, the claim that 
Sanders can’t win isn’t true, sim- 
ply because we don’t know the 
future. Writing as if you did is 


simply dogmatic and unworthy 
of a publication like The Nation, 
which, in my experience, has 
stood for the most progressive 
political and social principles. 
Haven’t you heard of the tens of 
thousands who have turned out 
for Sanders’s rallies? Instead, 

The Nation seems to be putting 
its bet on Hillary Clinton, who 
does not stand for progressive 
principles and has said herself 
that she is a centrist. 

If Clinton is elected, she will 
bring more of the same corrupt 
government that we now have. 

It is time for a systemic change. 
Social democratic has a nice ring 
to it. Allan Larsen 

GROVE CITY, PENN. 

Sinatra Always Had a Cold 

I resent the pairing of Billie 
Holiday with Frank Sinatra 
[“Who Loves You?”, Sept. 28/ 
Oct. 5], an imitative charlatan 
who could barely reach the 
high notes and whose emo- 
tional expression was just one: 
Outta my way. I’m a big deal. If 
people like that kind of singing, 
Alichael Buble does it much 
better and more effortlessly. 
Holiday was in another sphere 
altogether, with complicated 
and brilliant melodic tricks; 
her emotional content was ever 
varied and expressive. 

Leo Rockas 

WEST SIMSBURY, CONN. 

Corrections 

Adichelle Goldberg’s “Whose 
Kids Is Big Brother Watch- 
ing?” [Oct. 19] mistakenly 
referred to Child Protective 
Services investigators as social 
workers. In some states, CPS 
investigators are not required 
to have a degree in social work. 

The sidebar “Volkswagen on 
Its Back” [Oct. 19] stated that 
VW produced 5.05 milHon 
cars between January and June 
of this year. It should have read 
5.04 milhon. 


GREG HILL 


Books & the Aits 



BY Susan Howe 

1 . 

Roaming 

“March... Someone has walked across the snow, 
Someone looking for he knows not what.” 

“Singeth spells.” The poetry of Wallace Stevens makes me happy. 
This is the simple truth. Pleasure springs from the sense of fluid 
sound patterns phonetic utterance excites in us. Beauty, harmony, 
and order are represented by the arrangement, and repetition, of 
particular words on paper. No matter how many theoretical and 
critical interpretations there are, in the end each new clarity of 
discipline and delight contains inexplicable intricacies of form and 
measure. The last poems Wallace Stevens gathered together under 
the general title The Rock are moving, lyric meditations on the civil 
and particular. As if from some unfathomable source, knowledge 
derived from sense perception fails, and the unreality of what 
seems most real floods over us. As a North American poet writing 
in the early twenty-first century, I owe him an incalculable debt, 
for ways in which, through word frequencies and zero zones, his 
writing locates, rescues, and delivers what is various and vagrant in 
the near at hand. As Emily Dickinson put it: “The Zeroes — taught 
us — Phosphorous — / We learned to like the Fire.” 
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“Nothing that is not there and the nothing that is.” 

Stevens wrote “The Course of a Particular” when he was 
73. It was published in The Hudson Review (Spring 1951) along 
with “Final Soliloquy of the Interior Paramour,” but omitted by 
accident (according to the poet) from his 1954 Collected Poems. 
“The Snow Man,” written almost exactly thirty years earlier, is 
eerily similar. (Both fifteen-line poems progress in tercets from 
“one” to “no one.”) Perhaps, sounding its spectral refraction, 
he subtracted his second cold pastoral accidentally on purpose. 

Today the leaves cry, hanging on branches swept by wind, 

Yet the nothingness of winter becomes a little less. 

It is still full of icy shades and shapen snow. 

The leaves cry. . . One holds off and merely hears the cry. 

It is a busy cry, concerning someone else. 

And though one says that one is part of everything. 

There is a conflict, there is a resistance involved; 

And being part is an exertion that declines: 

One feels the life of that which gives life as it is. 

The leaves cry. It is not a cry of divine attention. 

Nor the smoke-drift of puffed-out heroes, nor human cry. 

It is the cry of leaves that do not transcend themselves. 

In the absence of fantasia, without meaning more 

Than they are in the final finding of the ear, in the thing 

Itself, until, at last, the cry concerns no one at all. 

Most critics read the season as autumn. For me, its lyric 
austerity defines late February weather in Guilford, Connecticut. 
Often on afternoon winter walks out on the quarry during this 
coldest month, there is hardly any fohage to cry in the raw air. 
Some brittle oak leaves still cling to their branches hke tattered 
camouflage while tiny salt hay spindles scud across withered grass 
and frost-worked asphalt. Smoke-drift from indoor woodstoves 
is another vagrant variant. So is the coldness of green. The idea 
that green can be cold comes to me from Thoreau, who notes 
pine-green coldness in winter woods and the way light straggles. 
For Stevens, “Today the leaves cry, hanging on branches swept by 
wind, / Yet the nothingness of winter becomes a little less. / It is 
still full of icy shades and shapen snow.” “Shapen” is an obsolete 
past participle. This wild word relic softly and serenely concerns 
no one. Its pastness echoes in the sound of wind soughing through 
pitch pines. 

On my way home, I see a small stream rushing along under 
ice. Maybe the nature of a particular can be understood only 
in relation to sound inside the sense it quickens. Setting sun. A 
mourning dove compounds invisible declensions. 

“Deep dove, placate you in your hiddenness.” 

In an essay titled “The Present State of Poetry” in American Poetry 
at Midcentury, Delmore Schwartz recalled: “In 1936 Stevens read 
his poems for the first time at Harvard — it was probably the first 
time he had ever read his poetry in public — and the occasion was at 
once an indescribable ordeal and a precious event. Before and after 
reading each poem, Stevens spoke of the nature of poetry.. .the 
least sound counts, he said, the least sound and the least syllable. 


His illustration of this observation was wholly characteristic: he 
told of how he had wakened that week after midnight and heard 
the sounds made by a cat walking delicately and carefully on the 
crusted snow outside his house.” 

“On an old shore, the vulgar ocean rolls” 

The letter r is frequently indicated as a characteristic mark of 
vulgarity. “R. is the dog’s letter and hurreth in the sound.” (Ben 
Jonson, English Grammar, 1640). “R. Young pious RUTH / Left 
all for Truth.” (JNew England Primer, 1691). R is the eighteenth 
letter of the modern, and seventeenth letter of the ancient 
Roman alphabet. In general, the character denotes an open-voiced 
consonant formed when the point of the tongue approaches the 
palate a little way behind the teeth; in many languages, this is 
accompanied by a vibration of the tongue, in which case the r is 
said to be trilled. This trill is almost or altogether absent in the r 
of modern standard English, which retains its consonantal value 
only when it proceeds a vowel. In American English, in all words 
spelled with r, the sound occurs simultaneously with the vowel 
before it. The vowels in such cases are said to be recolored. “Like 
rubies reddened by rubies reddening.” 

How carefully did Stevens plan the order for the poems 
included in The Rock} I often wonder if the many scattered r 
letters and sound combinations are there by chance, habit, or 
plot. “A repetition / In a repetitiousness of men and flies”; “A 
new knowledge of reality”; “Red-in-red repetitions never going.” 

“The river motion, the drowsy motion of the river R.” 

There are numerous interpretations of the last poem in his 
Collected, which he titled “Not Ideas About the Thing but the 
Thing Itself”; far less attention has been paid to the first: 

An Old Man Asleep 

The two worlds are asleep, are sleeping, now. 

A dumb sense possesses them in a kind of solemnity. 

The self and the earth — ^your thoughts, your feelings. 

Your beliefs and disbeliefs, your whole peculiar plot; 

The redness of your reddish chestnut trees. 

The river motion, the drowsy motion of the river R. 

What two worlds? When is now? Old Man River, are you the 
reader, or are you the sleeping author your readers read inside 
ourselves? Your beliefs and disbeliefs, your whole peculiar plot; self 
and soil, a blaze of artifice reflected in earthly elements composing 
it. R as redness read or any other color in the spectrum coming to 
us through oscillating phonemes. Possibly those little mirror V’s 
on folded scraps of paper represent time passing. The way certain 
autumn leaves change colors — bright but not green, neither green 
nor bright — Now we see through a glass. But 

Dumbfounder. Day is done. You rest it at that. 

Practical Philosophy 

Baruch Spinoza, by profession a lens-grinder, spent the last years 
of his life in lodgings on the Pavilion Gracht, in The Hague, most of 
his time in one room, often taking his meals there, and sometimes 
not leaving it for several days when he was at work on a project. His 
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first biographer listed his final possessions: “The inventory of a true 
philosopher. Some small books, some engravings, a few lenses and 
the instruments to poKsh them.” His desk, containing letters and 
unpublished works, was sent to his publisher in Amsterdam. 

A poem is a glass, through which light is conveyed to us. 

To Harvey Breit 
August 8, 1942. 

I have been away the last day or two and, while away, visited 
the Dutch Church at Kingston: the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church. This is one of the most beautiful churches that I know 
of. . . . The janitor told me that at one time there were nine judges in 
the congregation and that often the whole nine of them were there 
together at a service, sitting in their separate pews. One of them 
was Judge Alton Parker; another was Judge Gilbert Hasbrouck. 
Now, Judge Hasbrouck was as well known in Kingston as Martin 
Luther was in Wittenberg. 

The janitor gave me a pamphlet containing an extract from 
studies relating to the Reformed Church. The pamphlet consists 
of an article by Judge Hasbrouck on this particular church. It 
starts out with this. . . 

“Indeed when Spinoza’s great logic went searching for God it 
found Him in a predicate of substance.” 

The material thing: the predicate of substance in this case, was 
this church: the very building. Now, if a lawyer as eminent as 
Judge Hasbrouck went to church because it made it possible for 
him to touch, to see, etc., the very predicate of substance, do you 
think he was anything except a poet? He was only one of nine of 
them, so that, instead of nine judges, there were nine poets in 
the congregation, all of them struggling to get at the predicate of 
substance, although not all of them struggled to do so through 
Spinoza’s great logic. 

Another thing that this episode makes clear is that Spinoza’s 
great logic was appreciated only the other day in Kingston; and, 
still more, that lawyers very often make use of their particular 
faculties to satisfy their particular desires. 

Very truly yours, 

Wallace Stevens. 

“Pascal called the imagination the mistress of the world.” 

For Peter Brazeau’s oral biography Parts of a World: Wallace 
Stevens Remembered, Richard Wilbur recalled a Cambridge 
gathering after Stevens’s 1952 poetry reading at Harvard, when 
the 7 3 -year-old poet talked at length about his three years spent 
there as an undergraduate (1897-1900). lb Wilbur’s surprise, the 
professors Stevens remembered were the philosophers, particularly 
Josiah Royce and George Santayana, while he made little mention 
of publishing poems in the Advocate, where he had served as an 
editor. At the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
cenmries, the philosophical profession in the United States was 
dominated by an epistemological debate, of which pragmatism 
was an aspect, between the many forms of idealism and the even 
more numerous forms of realism. This debate, to which Royce, 
William James, and Santayana contributed so much, concerned the 
process of knowing and the nature of the reality known. Santayana, 
a charismatic young Spanish-American, born in Madrid, was 
at the time a popular lecturer in this, the greatest philosophy 


department America has so far produced. He was also a poet, and 
he and Stevens exchanged work. “Cathedrals by the Sea: Reply to 
a Sonnet Beginning ‘Cathedrals Are Not Built Along the Sea’” 
was written by Santayana in response to one of Stevens’s early 
sonnets. Over twenty years later, Santayana’s essay “Penitent Art” 
appeared in the same July 1922 issue of The Dial along with six of 
Stevens’s poems (later published in Harmoniutn). Thirty years later, 
for the Moody Lecture at Chicago on November 6, 1951, titled 
“A Collect of Philosophy,” Stevens said of his old friend: “In the 
case of Santayana, who was an exquisite and memorable poet in 
the days in which he was, also, a young philosopher, the exquisite 
and memorable way in which he has always said things has given 
so much delight that we accept what he says as we accept our own 
civilization. His pages are part of the domeur du vivre and do not 
offer themselves for sensational summary.” The following year, 
in March, he sent five poems (“To an Old Philosopher in Rome,” 
“The Poem That Took the Place of a Mountain,” “Vacancy in the 
Park,” “Two Illustrations That the World Is What You Make It,” 
and “Prologues to What Is Possible”) to The Hudson Review and 
asked they be set in this specific order. On September 29, 1952, he 
wrote to Barbara Church: “I grieve to hear of the death of George 
Santayana in Rome. Fifty years ago, I knew him well, in Cambridge, 
where he often asked me to come to see him. This was before he 
had definitely decided not to be a poet. . . . The reason (like the law, 
which is only a form of the reason) is a jealous mistress.” 

For George Santayana, Spinoza offers an example of 
disillusioned philosophic liberty. He wrote of the debt we owe 
this philosopher for the “courage, firmness, and sincerity with 
which he reconciled his heart to the truth.” In his later work, 
through intuitive, rational insight, Wallace Stevens appears to 
have achieved, or yielded to, an understanding of our oneness 
with nature he names “reality,” similar to Spinoza’s “intellectual 
love of God.” 

To Jose Rodriguez Feo 
April 22, 1949. 

“I am returning Santayana’s letter. Your devotion to this 
superb figure delights me. How strong his handwriting is and 
how the whole letter convinces one that there is nothing mixes 
with long life like a strong mind. I love his remark: “I have always, 
somewhat sadly, bowed to expediency or fate.” 

Santayana’s introduction to Spinoza’s Ethics and “De Intellectus 
Emendatione” (translated by A. Boyle, first published in 1910, 
reissued in 1938) begins this way: “Spinoza is one of those 
great men whose eminence grows more obvious with the lapse 
of years. Like a mountain obscured at first by its foot-hills, he 
rises as he recedes.” 

“The Poem That Took the Place of a Mountain” 

How can the chosen words “philosophy” and “poetry” ever 
attain true harmony? Intent on one disciplined desire, you stare 
longingly at qualities acting and being acted on in the other 
(“I quiz all sounds, all thoughts, all everything / For the music and 
manner of the paladins / To make oblation fit. Where shall I find / 
Bravura adequate to this great hymn?” [“Le Monocle de Mon 
Oncle,” 1923]). Perhaps, at 73, remembering the hero of his 
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early college days, Stevens could look back and recognize that 
his necessary calling, its faith and risk, was to address poetically 
the search for truth Santayana, inspired by his master and model 
Spinoza, had addressed discursively. There it was. 

“A place to go in his own direction.” 

Santayana is buried in the Tomba degli Spagnoli in Rome’s Verano 
Cemetery. At the burial service, a friend read some lines from his 
poem “The Poet’s Testament,” composed during World War I: 

I give back to the earth what the earth gave 

All to the furrow, nothing to the grave. 

The candle’s out, the spirit’s vigil spent; 

Sight may not follow where the vision went. 

Laying the burden down because noiselessness is tumultuous 
in its oceanic sense even when the open book is turned over, face 
to table. Secret perceptions in readers draw near to the secret 
perceptions in authors. In “A Quiet Normal Life”: “Here in his 
house and in his room / In his chair, the most tranquil thought 
grew peaked.” The wings of an open book are the wings of desire. 
“Only we two may interchange / Each in the other what each 
has to give.” Each to each over and over. “O you singer, solitary, 
singing by yourself — projecting me.” 

Walt Whitman: The Primer of Words. “The Morning has its 
words, and Night the Evening has its words. — How much there 
is in the word Light! How vast, surrounding, falling, sleepy, 
noiseless, is the word Night! — It hugs is a word t ha t one a man 
with welcome, vast, unfelt yet living arms — 

“Follow after, O my companion, my fellow, my self.” 

Here, on a clear night in February I can see so many stars. Before 
coming in I stop between the car and the house and fixing my gaze 
on one in particular I recite the same wish. “Star light, star bright, / 
first star I see tonight. / I wish Becky, Mark, David, Peter, 
and I won’t die until we are very old.” Very old, I whisper to 
myself and the celestial constellations — as if I were still very 
young. I retain the original word order even though David 
died in 1992 and Peter in 2008. 1 never do this indoors because 
looking at a new moon through glass was and is terribly unlucky 
according to my mother’s divinations so I can’t take a chance of 
accidental sightings. If this is obsessive-compulsive behavior, so 
what? Meaning through measure may be transmitted from one 
generational folklore reality through another. 

Poetry is an incessant amorous search under the sign of love for 
a remembered time at the pitch-dark fringes of evening when 
we gathered together to bless and believe. In “Somnambulisma,” 
Stevens’s vulgar rolling ocean follows Walt Whitman’s solitary 
sea-bird in “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” “Soothe! 
soothe! soothe! / Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, / And again 
another behind embracing and lapping, every one close, / But my love 
soothes not me, not me." 

Sound is sight sung inwardly. I am folding tangled threads of 
royal purple for a robe wrapped tightly round to keep the breath 
of the night wind warm. The way women in Irish paintings wrap 
themselves in woolen blankets, or the way in To the Lighthouse, 


Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Ramsay covers the boar skull on the nursery 
wall with her green shawl so her children will sleep. As we grow 
old we return to our parents. Their absent submission to the harsh 
reality of Death renders the tangle luminous. A stellar pallor hangs 
on strips of silver bubbling before the sun. The spell is broken. 
There they are — embarking with other happy couples for Cythera. 

Up from waves scudding over 

Sarah Pierpont Edwards’s mother, Mary Hooker, was a 
granddaughter of Thomas Hooker. In 1636, at the height of the 
antinomian crisis, he led his congregation along Indian trails to 
the bend of the river where Hartford is now. 

In my unspeakable fish net spectra version she’s still roaming 

Stevens wrote the magnificent ninth poem in the Rock series 
several months before Santayana’s death at the Convent of the 
Blue Nuns of the Little Company of Mary, in September 1952, 
(where he was being cared for by Irish nuns) and three years before 
his own death at Saint Francis Hospital, Hartford (established in 
1897 by the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Chambery). Reading and 
rereading this poem of parallel worlds — the city Rome, and the 
Rome of pastoral — composed by a poet-philosopher in homage 
of a philosopher-poet, I experience the wonder and mystery of 
art — its mortal deception its hawk-eyed majesty. 

Rome — the shattering of the hope of the ancients to build a 
city on a rock and defy the ages. Rome — “at once the Paradise, / 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness” of Shelley’s Adonais: An 
Elegy on the Death of John Keats, Author of Endymion, Elyperion, Etc. 
“The threshold, Rome, and that more merciful Rome / Beyond, 
the two alike in the make of the mind.” How clear and close it is. 
That silent chorus prescient deep inside us so we remember the 
night-hymn is there in that parallel perspective both shield and 
cry. “How easily the blown banners change to wings ...” Rome — an 
essence incarnate in its name. The blood of Empire. Rome during 
the last violent century — two World Wars followed by a Cold 
one. “The extreme of the known in the presence of the extreme / 
Of the unknown.” “Your dozing in the depths of wakefulness, / 
In the warmth of your bed, at the edge of your chair, alive / 
Yet living in two worlds, impenitent / As to one, and, as to one, 
most penitent.” 

In the future general progress of things, will Manhattan be a field 
of ruins, like the ruins near Rome in Poussin’s late landscapes? All 
canvases turned face inward toward the wall in a room filled with 
poems that take the place of mountains now turned face down 
in the cosmic dust of history? “Light the first light of evening.” 
Illumination means simple understanding. “A Quiet Normal 
Life” begins as an order. Egotistical and lonely we gather together 
almost as if to ask the Lord’s blessing. Electric light is artificial. 
The candle of the scholar reading is light from the central mind. 

“As I went to the holy land, / That have come, that have gone.” 

Two old men are “dozing in the depths of wakefulness,” and 
yet they are not human bodies, only representations inside and 
around the stressed and unstressed syllables of the elegy forming 
and framing them. 
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“Horrid figures of Medusa” 

“These accents explicate / The sparkling fall of night / On 
Europe, to the last Alp, / And the sheeted Atlantic.” Fragmentary 
etymological access... arrest and flow... what will be forever... 
what was from of old... the barbarous mother. ..her daughter... 
polysyllabic rest and flow... 

Distant river grass spectra 

“There is a great river this side of Stygia.” The haunted shock- 
effect of the last word of “The River of Rivers in Connecticut” 
summons mythical associations with European elegiac and pastoral 
traditions — the river of time that casts souls on its bank but carries 
away everything else without effort — this unnamed river of rivers, 
“far” this side of the pagan deathriver Styx, is the psalmist’s river 
of eternal life {“There is a river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the most 
High.”) By cutting away the letter n, he interrupts the mythic 
and European association with the subterranean river named 
for the Goddess of Death without losing its pastoral and elegiac 
echoes to place it in an American tradition. “A curriculum, a 
vigor, a local abstraction...” Stygia becomes a possible place 
name possibly in Connecticut derived from the Native American 
designations Quonehtacutor Quinatucquet, or Quenticut, meaning 
“long tidal river.” The discontinuity between nature as original 
creation, and the inward perception or sensation through words 
clear as crystal formed in rock, up-buoys Psalm 46:4. On its banks, 
local place names, Haddam and Farmington, gathered into steeples 
on their village commons, flash and flash in the sun. 

Spinoza and us 

These days I listen to the high-speed Acela Express rushing 
through the remaining traces of woodland surrounding this four- 
and-a-half-acre, exurban almost suburban lot on the Northeast 
Corridor en route to Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. Amtrak owns the land immediately 
bordering the tracks. Recently there has been a lot of hammering 
into the rock at night for some reason connected with a five- 
year plan for deploying free Wi-Fi Internet service on all trains, 
including slower regional ones. 

It’s the new millennium. Post- 9/1 1, spangled bleeding banners, 
war’s carnage, the global War on Terror, Guantanamo, metadata 
relationships, fracking, plastic bags, nuclear power plants, climate 
change, global warming, black holes, possible human extinction. If 
we have nothing but truth to leave, how do we distinguish ideas of 
what we were from ideas of what we are in vibrant contemporary 
compost jargon trash landfill 

“So you’re home again. Redwood Roamer, and ready / To feast” 

The Connecticut River enters Massachusetts from the north 
bisecting it. Deerfield — Deerfield River and Millers River. 
Tobacco belt. Tobacco and onions. Noah Webster’s American 
Dictionary of the English Language was printed in 1 82 8 in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

“The Roamer is a voice taller than the redwoods” 

At Longmeadow, the river is at its widest, then it enters 


Connecticut. For Webster the letter r is numbered among the 
liquids and “is uttered with a guttural extrusion of the breath, 
and in some words, particularly at the end of or after a labial 
and a dental letter, with a sort of quivering motion or slight jar 
of the tongue.” He defines a Roamer as: “A wanderer; a rover; a 
rambler; a vagrant.” 

Signal sender, faraway receiver 

“A shutter, like the leathern eyelid of a lizard, flickered over the 
intensity of his gaze and obscured the letter R. In that flash of 
darkness he heard people saying — he was a failure — that R was 
beyond him. He would never reach R. On to R, once more. 
R — ” That’s Mr. Ramsay brooding over his progress through the 
twenty-six letters of the English alphabet in To the Lighthouse, 
chapter six. The last line of the first poem “An Old Man Asleep” 
flows into the first line of the second-to-last poem “The River of 
Rivers in Connecticut.” 

“The Paltry Nude Starts on a Spring Voyage” 

“She scuds the glitters, / Noiselessly, like one more wave. / She 
too is discontent / And would have purple stuff upon her arms.” 

“Of Hartford in a Purple Light” 

About the beginning of June, 1636, Mr. Hooker, Mr. Stone, 
and about a hundred men, women, and children, took their 
departure from Cambridge, and travelled more than a hundred 
miles, through hideous and trackless wilderness, to Hartford. 
They had no guide but their compass; made their way over 
mountains, through swamps, thickets and rivers, which passed 
only with great difficulty. They had no cover but the heavens, 
nor any lodgings but those which simple nature afforded. They 
drove with them a hundred and sixty head of cattle, and by 
the way subsisted on the milk of their cows. Mrs. Hooker was 
borne through the wilderness on a litter. The people generally 
carried their packs, arms, and some utensils. They were nearly a 
fortnight on their journey. 

Late last night, when I couldn’t sleep, I wondered at how the 
cold reversal of moonlight on snow from outside brightens the 
commonplace stillness of the house and how quietly night stands 
open to us, and sits up for us. Not fastening the door 

ftr 

In January 1538 a woman at Walsingham was carted about the 
market-place in deep snow and set in the stocks for saying a 
despoiled shrine had begun to work miracles mingled into the 
soul of this world a strong sun lording the sky so let us all be as 
we are under our own roofs 

Fishmonger 

on the beached margin after long pilgrimage, waving to 
the quiet moon. 
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2 . 

Ring around the Roses 

“And one last look at the ducks is a look 
At lucent children round her in a ring.” 


The second week of August 2003, on what turned out to be the day 
of the great northeastern blackout, Peter and I drove over to see 
Elizabeth Park because we wanted to see the place where Stevens 
had spent so much time. It was a typically hot, hazy, humid, late 
summer day in a northeastern American city. I like to visit parks 
when I’m in unfamiliar cities because experiencing them with 
eyes freshly open I feel (as Henry James once put it) a mystic 
solicitation, some welcome held out by the atmosphere, the urgent 
local appeal on the part of everything — immersed in time — to be 
reinterpreted. The parks I am familiar with, in Boston, Manhattan, 
New Haven, and Buffalo (all of them designed by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, who was born in Hartford but didn’t plan one here), 
are usually somewhat burnt out by August, but even if the roses, 
in this, the oldest municipal rose garden in the United States, 
were by now well past their glory, this was such a wet summer 
in Connecticut that the grass was a vivid green and still redolent 
with morning dew. We strolled among rose beds, rosebushes, rose 
ramblers, bending among them to read their names: Dainty Bess, 
Carefree Delight, Shreveport Grandiflora, the White Rose of 
York, Moonstone Hybrid Tea, Pristine Hybrid Tea, Floribunda, 
Hiawatha Rambler. Across the road in the annual gardens we 
saw high banks of white phlox, varieties of marigolds (Marigold 
Galore Orange, Marigold Galore Yellow, Marigold Little Hero 
Yellow, Marigold Bonanza) we saw impatiens, nasturtiums, forget- 
me-nots, ugly begonias, all sorts of lilies, some of the tiger 
ones a gaudy vermilion. I go on with these flower names not 
only because I enjoy making lists — but also to remind you, the 
reader, how words supersede and displace the reality of an object 
sensed in space and time. According to William James: “Both 
the sensational and the relational parts of reality are dumb. They 
say absolutely nothing about themselves. We it is who have to 
speak for them.” This is what Wallace Stevens does — he sounds 
the myriad, ever-shifting sensations — fragmentary, unpredictable, 
unspoken, invisible — of seemingly simple objects or events: a 


summer night’s drive from Cornwall to Hartford, something 
noticed on the way to the bus, a greenhouse badly in need of paint, 
the way trees in November “sway, deeply and loudly, in an effort, / 
So much less than feeling, so much less than speech, / Saying and 
saying, the way things say / On the level of that which is not yet 
knowledge.” This interaction between reality and imagination is 
the benevolent, relentless vitality of nature and of poetry. 

It was Thursday morning, so there weren’t many people around. 
A couple asked us to photograph them together as they posed in front 
of “the rustic arbor, / Under its mattresses of vines.” Two elderly 
women speaking in Russian paused to smell some particular blossoms 
and then moved on. I read the short stories on Memory Benches: 

“In memory of Louis (Gino) Menta 

Master Tailor — Good Samaritan” 

“Georgie Hernandez 

She loved us all but I was her favorite.” 

A young father we had seen earlier pushing his child in a 
stroller had paused to rest on one of the benches. A woman, 
seated in the perennial garden gazebo with a baby asleep in a 
carrier on her back, was writing something into a notebook on 
her lap — a poem, a list, a letter. Sitting on another bench in the 
shade of a Pyramidal European Hornbeam — the sort of tree small 
children love because its short trunk and overspreading branches 
invite climbing — the stability I felt around me, there in half-light 
under the Hornbeam, the richness, the calm, the time of day — its 
mixture of sun and shade, dwarf shrubs, climbers, rock-plants, 
their magical effects of green, and gold, and gray — the whole 
“atmosphere” recalled my first experience of Ireland in 1947. 
After the war, we spent the summer over there, and I used to play 
in Herbert Park near my grandmother’s house on Wellington 
Place in Dublin. Hartford was Dublin. Home in the world — away 
in the world — landscape and language threaded. 
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To Barbara Church 
September 10, 1952. 

“As one grows older, one’s own poems begin to read like the 
poems of someone else. Jack Sweeney (the Boston Sweeney) sent 
me a post-card from County Clare the other day — the worn cliffs 
towering up over the Atlantic. It was like a gust of freedom, a 
return to the spacious, solitary world in which we used to exist.” 

During the 1940s, Jack (“the Boston Sweeney”) sometimes drove 
my mother, my sister Fanny, and myself on Sunday outings to 
suburb areas beyond Cambridge because our father was serving in 
North Africa and Europe and we didn’t own a car. Sometimes we 
picnicked beside the drowsy Concord River near the Batdeground 
Bridge and the Old Manse. This plain clapboard parsonage built in 
1770 for the patriot patriarch Reverend William Emerson (Ralph 
Waldo’s great-great-grandfather) was subsequently occupied by 
a succession of Puritan clergymen, until Nathaniel and Sophia 
Hawthorne rented the property after their marriage in 1 842 . Here, 
in an upstairs room overlooking what is now communal ground 
with its apple orchards, elms, and ash trees, Emerson drafted 
Nature, and Hawthorne wrote “The Birth-mark,” and “Rappaccini’s 
Daughter,” among other stories published mMossesofan Old Manse. 
Because of the rarity of glass in eighteenth-century New England, 
the windows were set with tiny panes. Sophia and Nathaniel left 
notes etched into the glass with her wedding ring diamond. 

“Nath Hawthorne This is his study. / The smallest twig leans 
clear against the sky. / Composed by my wife and written with 
her diamond. / Inscribed by my husband at sunset, April 3 1843. 
In the Gold light.” 

A wedding ring is emblematically “and.” The connection 
between two. 

On Receiving the Gold Medal from the Poetry Society of 
America: 

“The other day, in the middle of January, as I was taking a walk 
in Elizabeth Park, in Hartford, I saw at a litde distance across the 
snow a group of automobiles that had pulled up on one side of the 
road. A dozen people or more got out of them. They took off their 
coats and threw them together in a pile on the asphalt. It was then 
possible to see that this was a wedding party.... The bride stood 
up in white satin covered with a veil. An ornament in her hair 
caught the sunlight and sparkled brightly in the cold wind. The 
bridesmaids were dressed in dark crimson gowns with low necks. 
They carried armfuls of chrysanthemums. One of the men stood in 
the snow taking pictures of the bride, then of the bride surrounded 
by the bridesmaids, and so on, until nothing more was possible. 
Now, this bride with her gauze and glitter was the genius of poetry. 
The only thing wrong with her was that she was out of place.” 

January 24, 1951. 

“Looking across the Fields and Watching the Birds Fly.” 

Concord, at the edge of things where swallows weave 
transparencies. As runs the glass our life doth pass. Words are 
widows of thought. You can’t see yourself reflected because time 
has scratched some surface off. 

The more I read you — the more I need you — the more I read 
you — the less I know you — 


In The Natural History ofSelhorne (1789), the parson, naturalist, 
and ornithologist Gilbert White describes the way in which the 
female swallow, “while there is a family to be supported, spends 
the whole day in skimming close to the ground, and exerting 
the most sudden turns and quick evolutions. Avenues and long 
walks under hedges, and pasture-fields and mown meadows 
where cattle graze are her delight.” I own a secondhand copy 
published during wartime. I suppose the publishers during that 
troubled year thought English readers needed an idea of Peace- 
in-Selbourne-Circa-1788. He said the birds appeared around 
13 th April though he observed earlier stragglers. This wonderful 
little classic, beloved by Coleridge, Woolf, Frost, and Auden, 
among many others, consists of a series of Letters addressed to 
Thomas Pennant, a noted zoologist, and Daines Barrington, a 
barrister. My secondhand copy was reissued by Penguin in 1941 , 
the same year Pearl Harbor was bombed and Wallace Stevens 
wrote “The Noble Rider and the Sound of Words.” WH. Auden 
couples White with Thoreau in “Posthumous Letter to Gilbert 
White”: “It’s rather sad we can only meet people / whose dates 
overlap with ours, a real shame that / you and Thoreau (we know 
that he read you) / never shook hands.” Stevens’s unnamed River 
of Rivers may serve as a trope for Thoreau ’s Concord River, once 
called Musketaquid or Meadow. 

River of peace and quietness. River of battlefield ghosts — 

“Simplicity! simplicity! simplicity!” 

“Near the end of March, 1845, 1 borrowed an axe and went 
down to the woods by Walden Pond.” 

“The Plain Sense of Things.” 

The great pond — before its pastoral reflection — before the 
waste and weltering. Frogs, and red-winged blackbirds, other 
precursor heralds 

chip clamor cart-path bug cricket rippleleaf 

Letter XLIII, Selborne, September 9, 1778. 

The language of birds is very ancient, and like other ancient 
modes of speech, very elliptical; little is said, but much is meant 
and understood. 

The Past! The Past! The Past! 

How is it possible to express a single poem’s sonic force — just 
as it is — identical to itself — the res. 

It must be possible possible possible 

April 20, 1948. 

Dear Mr. McGreevy, 

I took your letter home last night and read it in my room. ... As 
a matter of fact, a man who writes poetry never really gets away 
from it. He may not continue to write it as poetry, but he always 
remains a poet in one form or another. Perhaps your book on 
drawings of Mr. [Jack] Yeats is your present form of being a 
poet. ... If you don’t mind, and if you don’t think he would, could 
you take a copy of your book with you some evening when you 
are going to spend an hour or two with him and have him do a 
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profile of you in one of the blank pages in front which both of 
you could then sign. This would give me something that would 
be precious to me.... Ireland is rather often in mind over here. 
Somehow the image of it is growing fresher and stronger. In 
any case, the picture one had of it when I was a boy is no longer 
the present picture. It is something much more modern and 
vigorous. I don’t know whether you feel that change in Dublin. 
This has nothing to do with propaganda: it is just something that 
seems to take form without one’s knowing why. 

rtf' 

Boston with a Notebook. The Public Gardens. Ready or not! 
Voices of children playing near the Swan-boats have stopped. 
They must have been called back. It’s seventy years after. 

rtf' 

I don’t often remember Stevens poems separately except for the 
early ones, but they all run together, the way Emerson’s essays do, 
into one long meditation, moving like waves, and suddenly there 
is one perfect portal. The quick perfection. “Night’s hymn of the 
rock, as in a vivid sleep.” 

rtf' 

I have pinned a postcard reproduction of Rembrandt’s 
small painting The Abduction of Proserpina on the wall of my 
workroom. Pluto’s lion-headed chariot pulled by a furiously 
charging horse is dragging her to Hell while Diana and Minerva 
(who seem to be rising from the waves) tug at what could be her 
wedding dress. Its white linen or silvered silk acts as a slash of 
light across the center of the canvas. 

“Snow glistens in its instant in the air.” If a line is quick and 
strong it pierces our glassy earth. It bursts out of reflection on all 
sides because the heart refuses to be imprisoned; in its first and 
narrowest pulses it already tends outward with a vast force. Come 
in. Sit distantly close to me Snow Image. Let’s form crosses in the 
air while reading and sleeping according to reciprocal reflection. 
This broken mirror is the world, magnified. Seven years bad 
luck unless you quickly toss its splinters in the river. During the 
WW II years reciting secret languages of holy Ireland Molly 
and Jack clothed as fellow-performers stoop to smell the roses 
as balm for this cleft earth. 

Wait till you see now 

Spinoza, I skidded on ice-encrusted roads to our local post- 
office to get your letter from Europe. You should know [thimble 
finger turning] I am also reading Emerson, and Hawthorne. 
Each author’s posthumous name is a label attached to a 
cardboard mask for communal sharing of two realities. Random 
connections between public parks as rustic meta-historical 
archetypes. Ringing round, while performing somersaults in a 
cage of common purpose we obey the pages turning. Revolving 
beyond forgetfulness until they reach the rocks around New 
Quarry Road as they were thousands of years before a working 
quarry was wrenched from chaos and nothingness. Composed 
as rustic landscapes public parks are partly dreamscapes set off 
for communal sharing. A common curriculum waving purple 
floraisons of imagery. 

Revelation in its first pulses is extravagant. 


rtf' 

“Waving Adieu, Adieu, Adieu” 

The French word for “wave” is “vague.” Waves are lapping 
against the waterline. Halyards whack at the masts. Late writing. 
Its relation to waving and bidding 

rtf' 

The Irish Cliffs of Moher 

Who is my father in this world, in this house. 

At the spirit’s base? 

My father’s father, his father’s father, his — 

Shadows like winds 

Go back to a parent before thought, before speech. 

At the head of the past. 

They go to the cliffs of Moher rising out of the mist. 

Above the real. 

Rising out of present time and place, above 
The wet, green grass. 

This is not landscape, full of the somnambulations 
Of poetry 

And the sea. This is my father or, maybe. 

It is as he was, 

A likeness, one of the race of fathers: earth 
And sea and air. 

Go dwell upon the sea cliffs. “My father’s father, his father’s 
father, his — ’’(slash slash slash slash) — Oh the bias — so many 
prior needle eyes under the wet, green grass. Came — and were 
gone. Heretofore. How can echo-memory be so charged with 
Life? It’s the way of the world in the west. Pin drop. Hush — 
“Ashen man on ashen cliff above the salt halloo” 

Predecessor forgive our common fund credit bank corporation 
guilt trespass. I have risked everything to believe in an immense 
pattern. In “The Plain Sense of Things” “savoir” secretly goes out 
to meet “savior.” Watch me nicking messages on hills of Myrrh, 
and Incense. Mark four monosyllabic cliffhangers — “self,” “earth,” 
“sea,” and “air” in “Moher.” 

The Irish Cliffs of Moher are ragged ruin refugees. The 
mutinous unuttered t in “Moher” is raggeder than ruin. 

“Ashes ashes we all fall down.” 

“O ashen admiral of the hale, hard blue...” Whisht. 
Wherefore. Whisde your neathering — 

Oh for that night when the absent parent will restore order by 
covering the child with a seamless shroud so that wrath is never 
the last thread in the fold. No, not at all. Plash. Requiescat. Roses, 
roses, the red red, roses. Fable and dream. The pilgrim sun. 
“Women as half-fishes of salt shine.” 


Susan Howe is a poet. This essay will appear in The Quarry, to be 
published by New Directions on November 10. © Susan Howe. 
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Ottessa Moshfegh. 



Rot and Rapture 


by KATIE RYDER 

O ttessa Moshfegh, as on display in her 
short stories, is a writer of striking 
precision and acute sonic sensibility, of 
generous intuition, and of great come- 
dic skill. But readers may often feel, as I 
have, the impact of her work to be something 
of a private effect: Those same stories, pre- 
senting extraordinary talent and often telling 
of the markedly unusual or the socially outra- 
geous, are also so very quiet. The work calls 
little attention to its own movements, with 
almost no overt signaling to the reader — ^nei- 
ther awe nor shock nor laughter implied in the 
text, where certainly the audience experiences 
one or all. We see this perhaps most often in 
the form of details that arrive at a surpris- 
ing perpendicular to others. A line from her 
recent short fiction, “The Surrogate,” reads: 
“It was a weird crowd — freaks edged out of 
the LA scene, kinks from the valley, middle- 
aged ravers, tech rats on acid, kids on E, old 
women, the usual hustlers.” Indeed, per- 
haps “old women” are the usual hustlers, but 
they are not the usual literary symbols, and 
Moshfegh makes us believe her by disrupting 
expectations without notice, by simply stating 
the world she creates, unexalted. Her narra- 
tion — including, impressively, when in the 
first person — maintains a slight distance from 
each story, and these fictions could in fact be 
described as deadpan. 

Her first book, a novella called McGlue 
published last year, is a work of genius. And 
it feels even more unmediated. The story 
of a mid- 19th-century drunken sailor — 
lyrical and blunt, lush and bludgeoning — it 
passes as a masterwork of the American 
Renaissance but for a modern immediacy. 
Unhemmed by grammar, by dictionary, and 


Katie Ryder is a writer and editor in New York. 


I Eileen 

By Ottessa Moshfegh. 

Penguin Press. 260 pp. $25.95. 

by orderly thought, it seems not a tale told, 
but a tale happening in time. 

Moshfegh ’s new book and first full-length 
novel, Eileen, is quite different in this regard. 
It is the story of a young woman trapped — by 
duty and inertia — told by her older, wiser 
self Eileen lives in X-ville, the “brutal cold 
town” of her childhood, to which she re- 
turned to care for her dying mother and in 
which she has since stayed, becoming the 
de facto minder of her father, a hobbled, 
insatiable drunk — the kind who would likely 
die if he stopped drinking, and would cer- 
tainly die a drinker’s death. She spends her 
days working at a juvenile-detention center, 
a prison for boys, alongside perturbed old 
ladies, former juvenile offenders, and menac- 
ingly Catholic figures of authority. 

The promise to the reader, from the 
book’s opening pages, is that our heroine 
will escape: In Hollywood-raconteur style, 
the elder Eileen, who takes care to say that 
her life is now “beautiful,” her experiences 
broad, tells us: “This is the story of how I 
disappeared.” Because the novel is filtered 
through the protagonist in later years, the 
marks of a storyteller are everywhere — 
Eileen is peppered with flags, signals, and 
narrative assessment. “I’ll begin my story 
there,” she tells us. “This isn’t a story of. . 
that “is not the point of this at all.” “You 
know me,” she winks, and because the nar- 
rator is indeed a character, lines that would 
be cliche in another context — “This is not 
a love story,” for example — have a built-in 
allowance. This voice is completely believ- 
able, though in the book’s first half it can be 


tiresome. The elder Eileen is emphatic, and 
somewhat repetitive, as real storytellers are. 

Moshfegh is in part playing with conven- 
tion. Her success in that game is not thor- 
oughly apparent until the book’s final third, 
its full reward not until the work’s ultimate 
pages. But the narration can have a direct, 
clear-cutting power — “I was a peon and I was 
a child, but I was not a coward” — and her ret- 
rospect lends to a cinematic view: The char- 
acter of Rebecca, who, we are forewarned, 
will catalyze Eileen’s escape, “whirled off her 
coat as though in slow motion — this is how I 
remember it — and shook it like a bullfighter.” 

T he word-by-word language of Eileen is 
far plainer than that of McGlue — absent 
that work’s aural divinations — and less 
exacting than that of her short stories, 
where the telling is rather straight but 
a single declarative sentence, or word, often 
changes the import of two, 20, or every fine 
before it. But Moshfegh’s rhythm is still 
seamless, the moods she sets pervasive. And 
Eileen’s world is richly bleak. Objects are 
granted their own auras, as they have in life: 
Paper snowflakes made by the prisoners are 
“angry geometries, little acts ofviolence”; Ei- 
leen imagines a “motorcycle steaming out in 
front of the house, melting the whole town to 
hell.” The grotesque, of which there is much 
to be found, is described unsparingly: 

I caught then a weird vision of my 
father — pale, naked from the waist up, 
thin and frail but full of tension, jolting 
slowly past the living room windows 
with a bottle in his hand. He seemed 
to have grown small breasts. And when 
he turned, I thought I saw long purple 
bruises up and down his back. 

Strange facts of the greater world are deftly 
distilled, as if they were truisms known by 
all: “You can always tell something when 
a woman is overdressed — either she’s an 
outsider, or she’s insane.” 

Eileen’s father is a source of continual 
grief, taunting her, relying upon her, terrify- 
ing local children, and suffering. Their house 
is a site of maximum slatternly disorder — it 
is the shelter of two people who do nothing 
but sustain themselves, barely, and take their 
most ready pleasures. Eor each this comes 
in a type of noxious drink: for the father, his 
bottled poison; for Eileen, alcohol as well, but 
in greater part the fumes of filth itself — the 
outward symptom of isolation. She takes pri- 
vate pleasure in the release of her own excre- 
ment — ^in shitting in the dark basement, with 
the aid of laxatives; in peeing “honey-colored 
poison” into an open jar in her attic room. 
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Going days without bathing feels to her a personal indulgence, and 
she wants to “hike up [her] skirt and move pier] runny bowels all 
over the linoleum floor.” Filth is her rebellion — against the social- 
ized world of people, among whom she can pass but as yet has no 
place — and a type of masturbation, a deeper immersion in loneliness, 
one that in its ripe sensations is more alive than living “clean” and 
equally forsaken. She finds private solace in whiffs of death as well, 
keeping a frozen, dead mouse in the glove box of her car as a sort of 
amulet. She says of a photograph of a murder: “I wished I could get 
inside of it, examine the throat where it was gashed, touch the blood, 
investigate the wound as though a secret were embedded there.” 

It is in Eileen’s isolation, and the allure of shit and rot — that is, 
the allure of that which continually threatens ordered life — that 
the novel is most like Moshfegh’s other work. A bourgeois New 
Yorker, in her story “A Dark and Winding Road,” says, as he drops 
the masculinity he’s been guarding, “it was disgusting — just as I’d 
always hoped it would be.” “This woman could see that I wanted to 
be ruined,” says the vain young fop of “Dancing in the Moonlight.” 
And in a story titled “Disgust,” a man cannot “believe what joy he’d 
brought himself” by performing the precise sexual, and fecally pre- 
carious, acts he imagines will repel him most. In McGlue, love and 
death are united in a kiss smeared in blood; obliteration is raptur- 
ous. These are each the sweet submission to life’s entropic forces, 
which Moshfegh’s characters push back upon only minimally. They 
tend to release themselves to life’s undertow, whether as an escape 
or in simply living. They go, in one sense or another, to shit. 

When the foretold Rebecca arrives in the novel, a spark is lit in 
the fetor, and Eileen is propelled forward. The structure of story- 
by-teller finally draws us closer to the proverbial fireside — ^it was a 
“fateful Christmas eve” — furnishing classic-thriller suspense and 
a wonderfully campy scene of “foreboding” (labeled such by our 
guide): A woman on the edge smashes the neck of a wine bottle for 
a hospitable pour, “punctuating the air” with a knife as she speaks; 
in a still moment, after something quite horrific has been disclosed, 
“wind [shakes] the house, a spray of snow vibrating the drafty kitch- 
en windows.” In keeping with Moshfegh’s work, the funniest mo- 
ment in the book is also deadly serious, and the humor, in this case, 
stems from a wild revelation, timed with to-the-instant perfection. 

The book’s final scenes are tender and clear-eyed; events are 
retold, quite differently from before. And we understand that both 
versions are true. 

In Moshfegh’s short stories, people who describe themselves 
are often the butt of a joke or simply doomed. It is interesting 
that in writing a novel — and one that emphasizes its own self- 
presentation — ^Moshfegh has created a character who speaks 
throughout the book in terms of her own transformation. The 
elder Eileen is someone who has learned to make a story of her 
life — and to tell it. This, we have learned from psychology, is one 
of the skills of “healthy” people. In order to direct oneself, in order 
to go somewhere, you are said to need to know where and who you 
have been. Eileen has succeeded in what we often call “bettering” — 
a fact all the more interesting for knowing that Moshfegh’s short 
fiction “Bettering Myself” is a story of propulsive self-destruction. 

The allure of dissolution is that it demands nothing: It is what 
will come if you do nothing, and what will come eventually if you 
don’t. Embracing the rot of life, the continual entropic pull, is 
intoxicating because of its perpetual, heady reality. Disintegration 
is always there. Some rot is the rapturous thing itself Some, Eileen 
considers, leads to new life. It’s a tale worth trying. And out of a 
climax of chaos, a night in which the stars were “spangled across the 
darkness like splattered paint,” Eileen moves on. ■ 
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Piizzle No. 3377 

JOSHUA KOSMAN AND HENRI PICCIOTTO 



28 Guard dispatched in a train (8) 

29 Where to keep a record of mischievous elves: Endor, at 
first (6) 

DOWN 

1 Outward appearance of an expert on the board? (7) 

2 Telling falsehoods in bed? (5) 

3 Beloved soprano with small fashion accessory (7) 

5 Grandma picking up two articles (4) 

6 Vain American embraces tennis champion (7) 

7 I went over a little gimmick, without finishing a type of 
exercise (9) 

8 Heartless Eve, in ragged dress, gets mad (4,3) 

10 Taking on giant alien holding up shell (8) 

14 Inexperienced top to bottom? Time to hire again (8) 

16 West Indian pasta, for example, including one legume (9) 

18 Weakens insult about a stringed instrument (7) 

19 In Florida, NASA zigzags with ancient inhabitants of the 
Southwest (7) 


1 Cut the budget severely to pinch a penny — that’ll make a 
big impression (6) 

4 Where dozens can be found with wounds or bruises (8) 

9 Cause trouble when discussing something that helped 
Charles get around? (5,4) 

1 1 Wear down the rodent’s insides (5) 

12 Tiny measure of anxiety from getting beheaded (8) 

13 Space object sounds more substantial (6) 

15 Host ignoring the odds of team scheme (5) 

17 Precious walk- around, indeed (9) 

18 French guardsman’s projectile: silver bread (9) 

20 Take place of Orange County dog (5) 

22 Obnoxious kid from Southern California is the subject of 
experiments (3,3) 

23 See a friend beginning to mount a fruit tree (4,4) 

26 Letter from the professor’s helper (5) 

27 Fire engulfs center of Odessa neighborhood belonging 
to a bygone emperor (9) 


20 Shockingly, Rove calls naked general (7) 

21 Escalating charm sustains average love affair (7) 

24 British pop diva’s first-class strike (5) 

25 Starts to annotate clinical history: “Experiencing pain” (4) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 3376 


ACROSS 1 SAC[k] +AJA[r] +WEA[r] 

6A + SAP 10LOO(KING + A)T 
11 [rJOSIER 12 “shy, Anne” 13 anag. 

15 “mop it” 17 EMPO (anag.) + RIA 
(rev.) 19 hidden 20 E(NCLA)VE (c/an 
anag.) 22 Z(APP)ED 25 [s]-EXIST-S 
26 AR(GU + MEN)T 29 hidden 
30 TWOS + EATER 3 1 [tJEDDY 
32 BODY(P)ARTS {bad story anag.) 

DOWN 1 S-ELECT 2 anag. 3 JU + 

ICE 4 WA(GONE)TT + E + S 5 [f] 

ACTS 7 S + HIPPER 8 PAR + 

MESAN(anag.) 9 LOLL(I)POP 
14 GEE + ZERHOOD (anag.) 16 anag. 

18 RELE (anag.) + GATE 21 CRIB + 

BED 23 ERE + CTOR (rev.) 24 UT 
URNS 27 US + EU + P 28 S + TAB 

Kosman & Picciotto explain what they’re up to at thenation 
.com/article/solving-nations-cryptic-crosswords/. 
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Touch Screen Technology Designed Especially For Seniors 


Sorry Buddy, I’ve got a new best 
friend... my WOW! Computer^'" 



They say you can’t 
teach an old dog 
new tricks, but 
Seniors CAN use 
this new computer. 

Whether you 
have never used a 
connputer, or have tried one and found 
it too complicated... the WOW Computer™ is for you! 


You will be sending and receiving emails, video chatting with family 
and friends, surfing the Internet and playing games online in no time! 


From the moment you open the box, you’ll see 
the difference. The components are all connected, 
all you do is plug it into an outlet and your high- 
speed internet connection. Then you’ll see the 
screen. This is a completely new operating system, 
without the cluttered look of the normal computer 
screen. The “buttons” on the screen are easy to 
see and easy to understand. All you do is touch 
one of them, from the Web or Email or Calendar 
or Games — you name it... and a new screen opens 


up. It’s so easy to use, you won’t have to ask your 
children or grandchildren for help. 

Don’t wait another minute... join the fun and 
call today! It’s nearly impossible to describe the 
difference in this computer- you have to try it 
for yourself. We’re so sure it will literally change 
your life that we are offering it to you with our 
exclusive 30-day home trial. Our knowledgeable 
product experts are standing by to answer any of 
your questions. 


mowj. 


mputer 


There is no obligation and the call is toll-free, 
so why wait? Call now! 1-877-794-5412 

Please mention promotional code 102118 for special introductory pricing. 


81053 




Minding the Gap 


In recent decades, CEO compensation has been viewed solely through the lens of shareholder value. This has 
been a mistake. This perspective has not curbed irresponsible risk-taking or the phenomenal growth of pay 
packages, and may in fact have encouraged these excesses. We believe that a pay package can be so large as 
to distort decision-making and isolate a CEO from the rest of the corporation. If CEOs are paid to lead an 
organization and drive long-term value creation, their compensation should be aligned with the interests of the 
corporation as a whole. 

The Dodd Frank Act, passed in the wake of the financial crisis, 
may have a partial answer to this problem. On August 5, 20 1 5, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission issued a rule that will require 
publicly traded corporations to report the ratio between the CEO’s 
compensation and the compensation paid to the median employee. 

Ultimately, this relatively simple metric could impact millions of 
employees around the world, with multiplier effects throughout 
the economy, if companies seek to reduce the ratio by raising 
wages. At the same time that we have witnessed the steady growth 
of CEO compensation, wages have stagnated. To cite one report from the Economic Policy Institute, wage 
growth for most workers has been weak for virtually the entire period since 1 979, and “between 2002 and 
20 1 2, wages were stagnant or declined for the entire bottom 70 percent of the wage distribution.” These 
trends are unsustainable. Wage stagnation has fueled our nation’s debt burden, and contributed to the financial 
crisis. Investors ignore this at their peril. How are corporate compensation decisions related to this larger 
macroeconomic problem? The pay ratio disclosures will help us to answer that question. 

At Domini, we seek to understand each company’s true value proposition for investors and for society at 
large. We believe that the pay ratio disclosure will serve as an important indicator of quality management. 
Companies with lower ratios should benefit in the long-term from more loyal and productive employees and a 
CEO less focused on short-term stock price movements. A CEO that favors narrowing the gap between her 
compensation and the median employee may be a leader with a better understanding of the sources of value and 
innovation at her company. A particularly high ratio may justify a vote against the members of the compensation 
committee. A particularly low ratio may justify higher CEO compensation than we would ordinarily accept. This 
figure should also serve as a catalyst for particularly interesting and constructive conversations with management. 

In What Publicity Can Do {\9\ 3), Louis Brandeis wrote that “publicity is justly commended as a remedy for social 
and industrial diseases. Sunlight is said to be the best of disinfectants; electric light the most efficient policeman.” 
Brandeis reasoned that investors will make better decisions if they have relevant information, and their informed 
decision making will serve as a check on undesirable behavior. He argued that these disclosures can put an end 
to unjustly acquired wealth.” We view the pay ratio disclosure as a classic “Brandeis indicator” — a figure that 
once brought to the light of day will operate as a remedial measure. 

Will CEOs wish to compete to see who benefits from the most inequitable 
compensation structure? We will soon find out. Our guess is that they will 
not. 

Consider an investment in the Domini Social Equity Fund, a mutual SOCIAL INVESTMENTS* 

fund seeking a more just and sustainable economy. lnV0Sting fOT Good^'^ 


www.DominiFunds.com | 1-800-762-6814 | Q 

Before investing, consider the Fund’s investment objectives, risks, charges and expenses. Contact us for a prospectus containing 
this information. Read it carefuiiy. The Domini Social Equity Fund is not insured and is subject to market risks such as sector concentration 
and style risk. You may lose money. DSIL Investment Services LLC, Distributor. 9/15 


Domini 




